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C HAN I. 


Humanity a ſcience. Tuo forts of curiofuty== 
Shifting ſcenes from the caſtle to the parſonage== 
Retroſpeftion of paſſed events A promenade— 
A dialogue—A flranger — Nobody knows who. 


IN the relation Mr. Armatage made 
to Lady Gertrude Montreville of the 
dreadful calamity by which her re- 
poſe had been purſued, overtaken, 

Vol. II. B and 


— 
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and "me ſome circumſtances 


were ſlightly touched upon, and 


many more abſolutely omitted 


amongſt the latter, he concealed that 


he had received intelligence of the 
body's arrival for interment the day 
following: he ſatisfied her that the 


beloved remains would be permitted 


to be brought over, but did not ſay 
when or by whom attended. It was 


impoſſible to diveſt theſe particulars 


of their bitterneſs; but he endea- 
voured to ſoften them with all the 
 {kilfulneſs of an adept i in the ſcience 


of humanity. 


91 Turns 3 is not / a more innocent or 


-praiſe-worthy ſentiment of the mind, 
than that deſire of information com- 
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monly called Curioſity, if bounded 
by certain reſtrictions; nor one more 
baſely degrading, when it is uſed, 
as is tos often . the caſe, as an en- 
gine of practical deceit, Of the firſt 
claſs I am perſuaded are my readers, 
who with to ſhare with me the full 
confidence of Mr. Armatage, for 
no other reaſon than that, like me, 
they alſo may lament afreſh over the 
calamitous detail of a cataſtrophe, fo 
fatal to thoſe for whoſe happineſs 

or miſery I can have no doubt they 
e 1 are warmly intereſted, and zealous to 
know every thing that concerns them. 


r To gratify this laudable inclina- 
tion I have ſuppoſed you to enter- 
tain, let us, for- a ſhort time, leave 

: B 2 the 


1 
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the chamber of mourning, with good 
Mrs. Armatage to take charge of the 


heart-broken parent, and retrace the 


ſteps thele affeionate friends had 
forced themſelves to purſue, on an 


errand they would have laid down 


their lives not to have executed; and 
by this manceuvre we ſhall find we 
are at the parſonage inſtead of the 


caſtle, where I ſhall diſcloſe what 
paſſed at the former, preceding their 
walk to the latter: and as your feel- 


ings cannot be quite ſo acute as the 
feelings of a mother, I ſhall have 


none of theſe delicate reſerves, in 


order to ſpare your ſuſceptibility, 
Which were thought ſo neceſſary by 
the Man of God, when he adopted 


the very quinteſſence of caution, to 


ſpare 
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* 
> 


ſpare, from further laceration, as 
much as it could be ſpared, the 
pierced and bleeding ſoul of Lady 
Gertrude; on the contrary, I will 
make you a ſad as I can, and when 
I have it in my power to make you 
ſmile, you ſhall ſmile again. 


Azobr an hour before Mr. Ar- 
matage tranſported himſelf into the 
preſence of Miſs Montreville's mo- 
ther, he had invited his wife to troll 
with him up and down a very plea- 
ſant promenade: it was the neareſt 
ſpot to their habitation, which had 
the excluſive privilege of refuſing the 
. noon-day beams of the ſun, at ſuch 
times as they were every where elle 
ſcorching and intolerable. This en- 
B 3 chanting 
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chanting umbrage was formed of 
ancient, tall, cheſnut trees, and almoſt 
completed a covered way from the 
caſtle to the pariſh church; but, as 
ſtraight avenues are now quite out 


of faſhion, I am not tempted to ſay 


ſo much of its beauty as of its 


_ utility, 


How often, ſaid Mr. Armatage, - 
ſtopping about the mid-way, and 
obſerving a tree more remarkable for 
its circumference than the reſt how 
very often has my old friend, Sir 


Thomas, been tormented by fools, 


who have more money than either 


taſte or judgment, to level this mags 


nificent and uſeful plantation; but, 
thank ods | he withſtood all the ri- 
dicule 
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dicule of faſhion, and I now think, 
my dear, we ſhall never liye to 


behold our ſheltering friends ſub- 


mitting to the ſtroke of the axe — Sir 
William inherits not only his father's 
good ſenſe, but his father s ſtea- 


dineſs. 

ide, ieee end replied his 
wife; and in the ſame degree as their 
daughter inherits the beauty, the. 
diſcretion, the ſweetneſs, and the vir- 
tues of her mother. 


AGAIN they walked on, and now: 
their | converſation. was wholly en- 
groſſed by anticipating! wht would 
be Lady Gertrude's felicity, and howz 
largely they ſhould be ſharers in her 

B 4 happi- 
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happineis, when the flower of the caſ- 
tle, meaning Miſs Montrevilleg ſhould 
be re- planted in her native ſoil. I hey 
counted up how long it was likely Sir 
William might remain in Paris; 
and Mr. Armatage ſaid, he believed 
it would be only a few days, having 
always found him ready to ſacriſice 
his own, to the gratification of his 
mother. They next longed to know, 
if the charming Adelaide was. much 
grown; yet allowed it would be 
ſuperfluous to with her changed 
in any reſpect from what ſhe was 
when ſhe left the neighbourhood 
they hoped at leaſt that her manners 
had undergone no revolution, and 
wiſhed her to return poſſeſſed of no 


other graces but thoſe ſhe carried with 
her 


9 
3 7 - - 
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ber- When nature, obſer ved the! di- 
vine, has written the moſt curious of 
her works, it is foon demoliſhed by: 
affectation, if ſhe is ſuffered: to ap- 
proach it; I'ſhould have fears for any 
other young woman in her ſituation, 
but I have none for Miſs Montre-- 
Yale. | 


. 


By Nor it is \mpoſſble, cried Mrs. 
Armatage, with unuſual vivacity, 
that Adelaide ever can be. ſpotled ;. 
and T would venture my life againſt: 
this mit (ſtooping and taking up one 
which had fallen, half. ripe, to the 
ground), that when we ſee her come 
back to her on quiet ſhades, the 
will be as much, or more, in love 
with them, than before they were 
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quitted for the noiſy, buſtling plea- 
fures of a gay, diflipated world ! To 
which opinion her ſerious compa- 
nion readily agreed ; only obſerving, 
with a {mile, that they muſt not 
fanguinely expect to keep ſuch a 
treaſure in their own poſſeſſion, as, 
no doubt, when ſhe was married, her 
huſband would not be always a fix- 
ture in their neighbourhood. 


Bur why, replied ſhe, is it ne- 
ceſſary for us to conſider the time 
which is yet ſo diſtant? or, if you 
will meaſure by the rule of philoſo- 
phy, and tell me that two years are 
but as two moments, you muſt alſo 
allow, that there is the more rea- 
ſon why we ſhould preſs into them 

28 
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as many pleaſant events as we can, 
and throw as few rubs as may be in 
the way of our emjoyments Oh! 5 
added ſhe, you cannot think how 
light my heart has felt, ever ſince Sir 
William went from hence to eſcort 
home his - liſter. | 


I wonpeR, Harriet, thinking fo 
differently, ſaick he, as we do, on: 
light ſubjects, though in eſſential ones 
drawing much nearer, you ſo volatile, 

I fo circumſpect ho we came to 
put our horſes together; and, aſter 
we had ſubmitted to the yoke, 
I it appears ſtill ſtranger that we 
Z thould have ſupported | it ts _ 
rr 
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Ir, is, returned ſhe laughing, be- 
cauſe. you know I always, accommo- 
date my humour and my ſentiments 
do yours, when, I find out where I. 
have been the diſſenter. 5 


A 


No, ſaid he in a tone of equal 


raillery, that is not exactly the caſe; 


for I never could get you to acknow- 
ledge, that Miſs Davenport is as: 
handſome as Miſs Montreville. 


' TI THINK her beautiful, very beau- 
tiful; but not ſo beautiful as Ade- 
laide. 766 beige in- 


THEY had now reached the extre- 
mity of the avenue, and were turned 


. facing their own. comfortable 
habita- 


— . . 
Pn "er * 
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A vr. 
habitation, when, after this manhbr, 
with her arm drawn tfirough that f 


her tufband, Mrs. Armitage thus“ 


continued to e ber favourite 
opinion. 158 1 


'FeAnNOT allow you to be ſo good 
a judge of beauty as you certainly 
are of merit; or you would not pre- 
fer Emeline's languiſhing, ſweet, blue 
eyes, and flaxen hair, to theè ſoul- 
ſpeaking hazel ones, and the auburn 
treſſes, of Adelaide. She was going 
on with the deſcription, but ſtood 
ſelf-interrupted, having obſerved a 
man galloping up to their houſe 
with that ſort of ſpeed to which 
is annexed the idea of important 
buſineſs. She pointed him out to 
nene Mr, 
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Mr. Armatage, and they both ſtood: 
full to obſerve his motions, | 


- 


_ SURELY, «cried ſhe, he flies upon 


the wings of the winds !—I hope he 


brings us good tidings—though [think 
I-have heard you ſay, bad news travel 
much faiter than good. 


You are right enough, ſaid he; 
every body likes to ſtop Dame Fortune 
in her rapid courſe, becauſe they have 
a pleaſure in detaining her from vi- 
ſiting others, though ſhe is not diſ- 
poſed to be uſeful to themſelves; it is 
the way-of the world; why it ſhould 
be fo I cannot tell you and, by the 
fame unaccountable rule, if Misfor- 
tune happens to paſs by the ſame 

doors, 
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doors, where all kind of traps have 
been ſpread to retard the ſpeed of 
her mother, ſhe will be freſh mount- 
ed at every one of them, that no 
time might be loſt in reaching the 
end of her journey. | 


Bur why, aſked ſhe, her eyes 
fill fixed on the man, who was now 
within ten yards of the parſonage, 
why do you call Fortune the mother 
of Misfortune ? 


Bzcavusr, he replied, proſperity is 
the parent of a thouſand vices, and of 
courſe of a thouſand evils; 

He is actually alighting! ſhe ex- 
claimed ; let us walk on and meet 

him: 
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him: I am ſickening with impatience: 


to know what he can want, 


A PARIS HIONER, perhaps, mho- 
may have occaſion for my attendance, 
he replied : and from the moment he 
had conceived that rational idea, they 
increaſed their ſpeed, that he might 
be the ſooner ready to perform what 
is certainly not the leaſt eſſential part 
of the holy function, that of ſtrewing. 
the roſes of peace on the pillow of. 
repentance. 


THEY were: now arrived at a' 
point of view. from. which they could. 
clearly diſcern the movements of the 


ſtranger; who having with an air 


hay haſte-and buſtle diſmounted, and» 
faſtened. 
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faſtened his horſe by the bridle to 
a gate, walked up to the door of 
the houſe, and knocked furiouſly 
with tlie 'end of his whip: a foot- 
min \appeared— he ſpoke to him a 
moment who ſeemed to direct him 
where he might ſpeak to his maſter: 
he advanced directly towards them 


with a very quick ſtep. 004 911-20 
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"THAP. I 


The falutation— Dueſiion and anſaer — Hopes 
cheriſhed — Hopes defeated—T he conference con- 
tinued Alarnis created Certainty ęſtabliſbed 
e effefts of ſurpriſe A fainting fit-— A 


recovery A renewal of converſution—A novel 
begun—and an obſervation deferred, 


Boorzp and ſpurred, with a ſhuf- 
fling gait, a glove in one hand, his 
whip in the other, the ſtranger ap- 
proaches — Mr. Armatage touched 
his hat —the man pulled his off, but 
iaſtantly put it on again, as if he 
thought it would be too great a 


Le 


& A . 1 : Con- 
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condeſcenſion to ſtand before a coun- 
try parſon uncovered; and perhaps, 
if he had not been anſwered at the 
door by a footman in livery, he 
might not have taken it off at 
all. 

WHEN aſked what was the buſi- 
neſs that brought him thither; he re- 
plied, his lady had ſent him on before 
to the clergyman of the pariſh, who 
he underſtood was the ſame perſon 
to whom he was ſpeaking. 


HeRE Mrs. Armatage would have 
interrupted him, but he would not 
be interrupted — ſhe certainly had 
ſtrange and pleaſant hopes come into 
her head, which fluſhed her cheeks 

1 with 
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with the moft lively | expreſſion of 
animated expectation; but whatever 
they were, they all vaniſhed when. 


the ſtranger continued to ſay, that 


his lady defired every thing might 
be got in readineſs by four o'clock 
on the day following, as he might 


expect the body would be at the 


church by that hour. 


Tu good man fixed his eyes on 
the ſpeaker with a look of no little 
ſurpriſe - Vou have certainly made 
ſome miſtake, friend, ſaid he -I have 
heard of no death—l have been in- 
formed of no funeral I find you are 
unacquainted with this part of the 
world, and ſhould have carried your 
directions to ſome other place, and 
have 
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have delivered them to ſome other 
perſon I ſhall be — * J can _—_ 
4 nt 

I am a0 a al Sir 
retorted the coxcomb, if this is the 
pariſh of Worthenton, and _ are 
the parſon. þ 

ASSUREDLY I am, and this is alſo 
the parith of Worthenton - but what 
then what am I to underſtand? Be 
ſo good as to explain yourſelf-—who 
is your lady and what body is it that 
ſhe intends to en here "Yn, 
ment? | 
27} 110 J 
Tur ma arted back s 
hay 1 cracked his whip with a 
of, motion 


1 

$h 

1 
| 
| 
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motion of vexation rather than inſo- 


lence, and cried out in great confuſion, 
God fo! there muſt indeed, Sir, be ſome 
miſtake, as you ſay—but neither I nor 
my lady are to blame I'll be ſworn, 
her ladyſhip's woman, Mrs. Davis, 
did write, and that J put her letter 
into the poſt-ofice with my own 
hands. 1 


THESE alarming words, rendered 
infinitely more alarming by the name 
of Davis, who was well known to 
them as the perſonal ſervant of Mrs. 
Johnſon, and the only female one 
they had taken with them abroad, 
found their way to the hearts of the 
apprehenſive divine, and his ſtill more 
6 terrified wife. — She 

caught 
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caught hold of the arm which ſhe 
had before quitted, and with a face 
paler than aſhes, exclaimed to the 
man, who ſeemed to partake of the 
general amazement—Speak plainer, 
whilſt Ihave life to hear you! Who 
is your lady who is Mrs. Davis — 
to whom was the letter directed? 


* Tax name of Johnſon, pronounced 
with heſitation and trembling, ſuſ- 
pended the faculties of the enquirer, 
and ſhe ſunk: down on the graſs, 
faintly calling on the name of Lady 
Gertrude It was near a quarter of 
an hour before either of them were 
enough! recovered? or collected to 
enter further into tlie examination of 
particulars, —Their ſenſes affirmed, 

5 6 __ 
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that death. had overtaken one of the 
party —and ſympathy told them, that 
the blow had fallen upon Adelaide. 


DvuR1NG the time Mrs. Armatage 


continued ſinking under the influ- 


ence of a ſhock ſhe was not arm- 
ed to reſiſt, the unlucky meſſenger 


Tan to the houſe for aſſiſtance ; and, 


before the ſervants came out with 
water, drops, and other reſtoratives, 


her affectionate huſband had placed 


himſelf by her on the ground, ten- 
derly ſupported her head on his ach- 
ing boſom, and ſaw, with as much 
Pleaſure as he was then capable of 
feeling, her eyes open, and tears ruſh 
from them in abundance: when his 
people appeared, he waved his hand, 

2 they 
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they underſtood his motion, and 
leaving the water within his reach, 
went back to the houſe. 


HAvING adminiſtered the whole- 
ſome cordial, and ſeen that ſhe was 
compoſed enough to hear and adopt 
his arguments, he reaſoned with 
her as a huſband whoſe own exiſt- 
ence depended upon her preſerva- 
tion; as a divine, whoſe office it was 
to t the leſſon of ſubmiſſion; 
and as a charitable chriſtian, who 
3 wiſhed her to call home her ſcattered 
= fpirits, that ſhe might be able to com- 

mand them on the forlorn, in hope 
of reinforcing the ſtrength of that 
poor ſufferer who would feel the 
weight of a blow ſo unexpected, 
Vor. II. C much, 
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much, very much more ſeverely than 
it had fallen on them ! She liſtened 
—ſhe promiſed—and ſhe performed; 
which will not . be doubted by ſuch 
as recolle& that .ſhe was ſoon after 
adminiſtering to the aſſiſtance of 
Lady Gertrude, ſtifling her own re- 
grets in the ſorrows of that agonized 
parent. 


SꝝEEIN G her reſtored to a tolerable 
degree of compoſure, he led her into 
the houſe, and would have had her 
retire whilſt he further queſtioned 
the bearer of Mrs. Johnſon's meſſage; 


but ſhe refuſed to abſent herſelf dur- 


ing the examination: I know, ſaid 
ſhe, it will be excruciating ! I know 
it will harrow up my ſoul !-—but if 
| Ido 
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1 do not harden myſelf to the taſk; 


how ſhall I ever be able to ſtand'in 
the preſence of the dear miſerable !— 


A freſh guſt of grief came to her re- 
lief — ſhe deſired the man might be 


called in; but not being able to bear 


the ſight of one who had over- 
whelmed them all in ſo much afflic- 


tion, ſhe ſat down in one corner of 
the room, and aſſuring her huſband 


ſhe would govern, though the might 
not be able entirely to vanquiſh, her 
emotions, preſſed his hand, as if 
to thank him for the ſad indulgence 
ſhe had wrung from him, covered 
her face with a handkerchief, and 
remained ſilent. 


Ir was Mrs. Johnſon's maitre- 
C 2 d' hotel, 
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d'hotel, for ſo he called himſelf, who 
came on this peſtilential errand: a 
native of Britain, and hired by her 


in France, where he loſt his maſter 
with whom he had travelled : he was 
received into her ſervice only. one. 
day before that great lady ſet out to 


convey the corps of Miſs Montre- 
ville back to that once happy, now 
deſolated ſpot, from whence ſhe had 


ſeduced her, 


THERE was no more appearance 
of timidity, of reſpect to ſuperiors, or 


any particular traits of humanity in 
this man, above what 1s generally to 
be found in moſt other upper ſer- 
vants of his deſcription ; yet he ſeem- 


ed * by the effects his meſ- 
ſage 
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ſage had produced; and when ſum- 
moned to ſhew himſelf again before 
the perſon whom, in conſideration of 
his function, he did not think it ne- 
ceſſary at firſt to treat with too much 
ceremony, he came into his preſence 
much confuſed and humbled — he 
gave the account of himſelf which I 
have given to the reader, with theſe 
additions, that hearing Mrs. Johnſon 
wanted a ſervant, in the room of one 


who had left her to follow another 


family, for the ſake of travelling far- 
ther into foreign parts; and being alſo 
told by one of his own countrymen 
that it was a very good place, he 
went immediately to ſeek after it, 
but ſaw only the lady's woman, Mrs. 


Davis, who informed him ſhe would 
Gy ſpeak 
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ſpear for him to her miſtreſs, as ſoon: 
as ſhe could be ſpoken to; but that 


at preſent ſhe ſaw nobody, taking on. 


ſo prodigiouſly for the death of a 
young lady who ſhe had brought 
with her into France, that ſhe ſeem- 


ed more deſirous to go after her to 


heaven, than ſtay where ſhe was — 


It is by the good offices, he added, 
of Mrs. Davis, that I ſucceeded to the 


vacant place, and the firſt time I ſaw 


her, ſhe aſked me to put a letter for 


her into the poſt-houſe: Take great 
care of it, ſaid ſhe, or I do not know 


what will become of us all, for it is a 
long epiſtle that I have been writing 


about Miſs Montreville's death, and 
directions for the funeral, to her bro- 


ther, who my lady expeas daily, 


but 
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but hopes he will get it in time to 
prevent his coming, —I did as ſhe 
delired ; and, as you know nothing. 
of the matter, Sir, I cannot think 
what is become of the letter ! 


HAVE you never heard, aſked 
Mr. Armatage, by what dilorder 
Miſs Montreville was cut off? 


: Ou yes ! cried he, having by this 
mme conquered the ſentiment of con- 
XZ cern that kept down ſome part of 
his natural aſſurance, I have heard as 
much perhaps as if I had lived in 
the family ten years ; Mrs. Davis is 
a mighty communicative, worthy: 
woman, and has told me every 
thing, | 

C4 | THEN | 
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THEN; I pray you, tell me all 


that you do know; returned his 
interrogator, rw 


Tur I hall readily do, Sir, ſaid 
the man of riſing courage and grow- 
ing importance, and I give you my 
honour, as Mrs. Davis told it to me, 
1 is quite a little novel Mr. Arma- 
tage at that moment could have caned 
him, but wanting to gain information 
he put on the armour of patience, 
which at once made him impervious 
to the ſhafts of ignorance, * inca- 
pable of wrath, 


Tur maitre- d hotel finding he had 

leave to talk as much as he pleaſed, 

and having, no doubt, a predilection 
| . 
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for entering on a ſubject where he 
could often introduce his very great 
favourite, Mrs. Davis, entered on his 
little novel in the following words. 


Ms. Davis has often told me, 
Sir, that the young lady, whoſe body 
is now within thirty miles of this- 
very ſpot, and will be nearer before 
they put up for the night, was as 
handſome a lady, and as good a * 
as ever drew breath. 


Mx. Armatage groaned——his. 
wife ſighed——but neither of them 
ſpoke. 


Mus. Davis ſays, Miſs Montreville 
might have been married to the beſt 
We gentle- 


1 
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gentlemen in France, when firſt ſhe 
was ſeen in that country; but that 
ſoon after, ſhe loſt a great deal of her 
beauty : for you know, Sir, as Mrs. 
Davis obſerves Mrs. Davis's ob- 
ſervation, if worth any thing, is too 
good for the end of a chapter, 
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Mrs. Davis's obſervation brought forward, and 
affords a wholeſome leſſon to young ladies —A. 
great deal of communication, out of which very 
little is to be made—The wit of a maitre-d hotel, 


and the policy of a waiting maid —T he pariſh - 


prieft in his own carriage. 


AS Mrs. Davis obſerves, ſaid the 
narrator of his own little novel, when 
young ladies will not eat - cannot 
ſeep—do nothing but vex, fret, and 
weep, day and night—the roſes will 
fade—yes, fir, the roſes will fade, as 
Mrs. Davis obſerves; and when 
young ladies are no longer handſome, - 
they are no longer admired, == 
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W111 you be ſo good, my friend, 
to come to the point, ſaid Mr. Ar- 
matage, and tell me what occaſioned 
this change in the diſpoſition and 
perſon of Miſs Montreville, exactly 
as you heard them accounted for by 
Mrs. Davis. | 


True, Sir, very true; I ſhould have 
mentioned that circumſtance firſt— 
Has not the young lady loſt her fa- 
ther lately? 


| 


Yes; but it is three months ſince | 
Sir Thomas Montrevillle died. 


No matter for that, Sir; Mrs. Davis 
aſſures me, Miſs never held up her 
head, as one may ſay, after that time, 

inſo- 
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inſomuch that my lady and her 
daughters wore themſelves to ſkele- 
tons, in going about trying to divert 
her; but ſhe always ſaid ſhe ſhould 
ſoon follow the old gentleman, and 
nothing they could ſay or do would 
pleaſe her. 


HERE Mrs. Armatage, dropping 
the handkerchief from her face, and 
ſtarting on her feet, exclaimed—Im- _ 
poſſible! Never was ſuch another 
amiable temper as Miſs Montre- 
ville's ! It could never have altered 
ſo ſtrangely—She had no pleafure © 
but in pleaſing. others !—Oh, that 
ſhe had never left the wing of her 
fond mother !—She claſped her hands 
together, and wrung them in agony. 

| HER 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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HER huſband, who ſeemed to 
fear theſe ungovernable tranſports 


might throw a reſtraint on the com- 


municative meſſenger, whom, for cer- 
tain reaſons, he rather wiſhed to en- - 


courage, begged ſhe would moderate 
her feelings, and conſider how much 


they were obliged to the perſon who 
was ſo willing to give them all the 


information he was able, of the be- 


ginning and progreſs of that diſorder, 
the event of which had been fatal to 
numbers as well as themſelves; it be- 


ing impoſſible to know Miſs Mon- 


treville and not to lament her, 


- EXACTLY! the very words, Sir, 


that Mrs. Davis has often ſaid to me 


Hut had I not better ſtop, Sir; the 
lady 
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lady ſeems much diſturbed -I have 
been a married man myſelf, and know - 
that all ladies are vaſtly nervous. 


By no means! by no means! my 
wife will ſoon get better. She had 
already taken the hint her good man 
intended, and was returned to her 


former ſtation. 


WELL, Sir, Mrs. Davis has aſſured 
me often, upon her honour, that ſhe 
did not know which would die firſt, 
her Lady, or Miſs; for, when ſhe 
grew very ſick, and the doctors ſaid 
ſhe was going into a galloping con- 
ſumption, Mrs. Davis could hardly 
keep life in my lady; and often have 
I myſelf, ſince I attended her ladyſhip 

on 
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on the journey, when ſtanding be- 
hind her chair, heard her ſay to Mrs. 
Davis Remember what I tell you, 
Davis, I ſhall not long ſurvive my 
dear couſin, 


Div MiG Montreville die in Paris 
or where did ſhe die? 


O Lord! Sir, not at Paris; it is the 
worſt place in the world for ſick 
folks. The doctors ſent her away 
from thence eight days betore—Mrs, 
Davis did tell me, but I proteſt I have 
forgot where. The body was brought 


back to the capital, and my lady had it 
lie in ſtate five days, as if Miſs had been 


a princeſs, till her ladyſhip had got 
permiſſion to move it to the caſtle — 
| the 
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the young lady's laſt words being a 
deſire that her coffin might be laid by 


the ſide of her father's : this leave 
was obtained with much difficulty; 


but there is nobody who does buſi- 
= neſs like my lady ; and then for 


a funeral! I believe you will ſay, 
Sir, when it comes here, that you 
never ſaw a prettier one in your lite ; 
my lady ordered it all herſelf, every 


bit of it. —The beſt undertaker in 
IF town met us at Dover an hour after 


we landed. —The family went on to 
London, and my lady with Mrs. 


Davis, as chief mourners, follows the 


herſe in a black coach, drawn by fix 


of as fine horſes as any in England 


— mutes — feathers — every thing 
taſty and in the higheſt ſtyle—quite 
the 
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the tippi, Sir; juſt as you would 


wiſh it put out of hand. 


MR. Armatage, who, if he did not 
liſtento this fantaſtical detail and more 


bombaſtical deſcription with patience, 


contrived as well he could to curb his 


impatience, now aſked, How it could 


have happened that Miſs Montre- 
ville's family had never been appriz- 


ed of her illneſs? and, if Mrs, Davis 


had ever let him into their motives 


for a ſilence ſo unaccountable? 


— 


Tu r queſtion I can anſwer with 
the greateſt eaſe and pleaſure, ſaid 
the important retailer of Mrs. Davis's 
declarations and opinions; by the 
greateſt good fortune, tète-à-tète one 
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d day with Mrs. Davis, finding myſelf 


ſomehow at a loſs for ſomething to 
X fay, I was wondering how it hap- 


't 1 pened that none of Miſs's relations 


© had come over to take care of her 
„ when ſhe was ſick.— Lord! Mr. 
s Marlow, ſaid Mrs. Davis, how you 
d BY talk! as if ſhe wanted any body's 
— 4 care but my lady's. —I am ſure ſhe 


- : could not. have been better waited 
son if ſhe had been a queen.— I have 
8 no doubt of it, Ma' am, ſaid I, but the 


| 1 thing is natural, that one ſhould wiſh 
; to ſee the very laſt of one's relations, 
when they are well in the world, 
and do not want to drag the laſt 
ſhilling out of our ſcanty purſe to 
pay the piper ; ſo as Miſs was rich, 
and her friends the ſame, every thing 

ſhould 
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ſhould have been done in ſtile, Why, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, they could not have come 
if they would, for Miſs Montreville 
determined not to fret her mama and 
her brother by telling them n was 
ill. 


UNFORTUNATE tenderneſs! mut- 
tered Mr. Armatage, 


AND Miſs alſo made my lady and 
my young ladies as good as take their 
bible oath, ſaid Mrs. Davis, not to 
write about it ; ſo that her brother, 
her mother, or her ſweetheart, could 
know, nothing of the matter. What! 
ſaid I, Ma'am, Miſs had a [weetheart. 
then in her own country ?—You. 
will excuſe me, Sir, for being a little 
funny 
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funny with Mrs. Davis ; but where 
one has an opportunity to be 
ſmart, hit or miſs, out it comes. O! 
my dear Ma'am, ſays I, if there is a 
ſweetheart in the caſe I know where 
the ſhoe will pinch moſt :—and then 
I wondered, as I told her, why ſhe 
had not informed the young gentle- 
man unknowing to any body; ob- 
ſerving, it muſt have been a fine 
feather in her cap; for, ſays I, if the 
gentleman was any thing like a gen- 
tleman, he would, no doubt, have 
come down handſomely for ſuch 
good intelligence. Says ſhe, I might 
have done as you adviſe, Mr. Mar- 
low; but my Lady would have 
ſent me about my buſineſs, or any 
ſervant in the houſe, who ſhould 
| | dare 
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dare to have vexed her dear couſin, 
by ſpreading abroad what Miſs Mon- 
treville would keep to herſelf; and 
you know, Mr. Marlow, ſaid ſhe, a 
bird in the hand is worth two in 
the buſh. 


Hers Mr. Armatage, being in- 
formed that the clerk whom he had 
ſent for to receive orders was come, 
felt that he ſhould be no loſer by 
getting rid of his prating intelligen- 
cer, from whom he coud expect no- 
thing more, and from whom he had 
not gained much; he therefore 
civilly ſent him to the kitchen, and 
faid he would ſee him again on his 
return from the caſtle. The perſon 
who was to take directions came into 

the 
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the room, and, in the midſt of receiy= 

ing them, Marlow ſtepped back with 
a pocket-book open in his hand, and 
'haſtily taking a paper out of it, beg- 
ged pardon for not having remem- 
bered to deliver it before. He ſaid 
it came from his lady, who had given 
him many charges to take care of it. 


Mr. Armatage, being very buſy 
in explaining himſelf to the pariſh- 
clerk, put the paper into his pocket 
without looking at it, and, in a fit of 
abſence, occaſioned more by the 
ſhock his mind had ſuſtained than 
by any conſtitutional defect, thought 
of it no more for many hours after 
it was in his poſſeſſion ; his wife 
was not preſent at this tranſaction, ſo 

1 could 
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could not put him in mind of it 
— She had gone out the moment be- 
fore, to abate the redneſs of her eyes 
by waſhing them in cold water, and 
to ſtrengthen her reſolution by reaſon- 
ing on the neceſſity of her not ap- 
pearing to Lady Gertrude with the 
appendages of woe in her counte- 
nance, till the occaſion of that woe 
had been fully accounted for But 
this difficult taſk was not half ac- 
compliſhed when ſhe was called upon 
by her good man to accompany him 
on the diſmal errand. He had or- 
dered their carriage to be got ready, 
ſenſible that her trembling limbs 
would never ſupport her to the caſtle 
it was now at the door, they ſtep- 
ped into it, and ſhe took with her 
EL. be every 
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every thing that could be uſeful on 
the firſt alarm, before the ſervants 
might be able to procure ſuch re- 
ſtoratives as ſhe knew would be 


wanting, 


Tux drive was. a ſhort one, but 
lengthened a little by their going 
out of the direct road to call on the 
phyſician, to tell him the dreadful 
blow that had fallen on the Montre- 
ville family, and to requeſt his im- 
mediate attendance. He was not at 
home, but every moment expected to 
return. A note, which, in that caſe, 
had been prepared for him, vas left 
with his ſervant; and they were 
hardly out of ſight, when he opened 
it, and became almoſt as great a vic- 
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tim to ſurpriſe and ſorrow as them- 
—_— oi} Bats 
7 3113 2 Rott 1190 Te 
141. you want to know what ſort of 
a carriage was kept by my friends at 
the parſonage, I ſhall tell you, with- 
out boaſting, that it was more ſuited 
to their convenience than to their pre- 
tenſions; it was a neat plain poſt-chaiſe, 
without any ornament whatever, 
except thoſe very reſpectable arms 
their birth entitled them to quarter. 
His amiable Harriet had brought him 
ten thouſand pounds: his living was 
eight hundred a year, and his per- 
ſonal eſtate between eleven and twelve 
hundred. They grudged nothing 
to comfort, nor laviſhed any thing on 
bew; but 1 — you will ſay 
they 
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they muſt be ſquanderers, when I 
tell you they did not lay up one 
ſhilling of their income, though they 


had no children to divide it with 
them. I do not deny that they made 


ſeveral valuable purchaſes—but their 
_ title-deeds are not to be found in any 


earthly records; yet I know they 
were ſceurely regiſtered i in heaven. 5 
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A fort fro yer—4 ſhort contęſ. A ſhort com- 
promiſe — A ſhort comment—No tautology—An 
action in tſelf diſbonourable, by circu mftances 
rendered honourable — An Abigail's epiſtle— 
Hypocriſy unmaſked—T he miniſter of patience 

out of patience—A ſoliloguy. 


Gov's will be done! cried the pious 
prieſt, breaking ſilence as they came 
within ſight of the caſtle; for neither 
of them had truſted to the ſtrength 
of their own voice during their little 
drive God's will be done! and may 
te give me ſtrength to perform the 
miſſion to which I am appointed ! 


I CAN- 
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I CANNOT, indeed I cannot go in 
with you, ſaid Mrs. Armatage, her 
lips quivering, and forcing her tears 
to retreat back, which had furiouſly 
ruſhed into her eyes at the ſight of 
the turret-window, where ſhe had ſo 
often beheld Miſs Montreville ex- 
preſſing her pleaſure by ſmiles and 
nods, when they were expected, 
and as ſhe ſtood there watching their 
approach, 2 | 

I wILL not aſk you, my love, ſaid 
her tender huſband, to exert yourlelf - 
beyond what you think you are able 
to bear. Let me get out here, and I 
will order the ſervants to convey you 
home. 


D 3 O No! 
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"Ox 01 ſhe replied, it is not that 1 
want to ſpare myſelf; I am afraid of 


nothing but ſeeing Lady Gertrude 


before you have broke the dreadful 
charm of happineſs by which ſhe is 


at this very moment faſcinated, 


WELL then, ſaid he, follow me to 
the door of the dreſſing- room; wait 
there a few minutes, and when your 
aſſiſtance is neceſſary I will call upon 


you to exert your reſolution, 


W1rTx all my heart, returned ſhe, 
much revived by this ſhort reſpite. 
IfI do not ſee the ſtroke given, I ſhall 
not feel it half ſo ſeverely. In one 
caſe I may be uſeful, in the other a 
5 miſerable incumbrance, who, 


inſtead 
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inſtead of beſtowing aid, ſhall pro- 
bably Rand in need of receiving, it. 


Ix the mean time, I will, returned 
her huſband, leave my beloved Har- 
riet this conſideration, on which ſhe 
may ruminate, and turn it to advan- 
tage in the future arrangement of her 
thoughts —The flower, that is cut 
down is fully ripe for its removal to 


the garden of Paradiſe. _ 


Sus 3 ſt him no kgs Dro 
the carriage ſtopped—he lifted / her 
out they went into the houſe, to- 
gether, their ſteps tottering, and weir 
hearts . 


1a HE dreaded. interview 3 * 
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ready over, & and nought ſo tedious 
« as a twice-told tale,” far be it from 
me to tire you with repetitions. You 
have heard with what tender caution 


Mr. Armatage broke the melancholy 


tidings.— Lou have feen how Lady 
Gertrude ſupported them: ſo let us 
leave her, under the ſoothing care of 
his excellent wife, who, for the firſt 
forty-eight hours, did not forſake the 
pillow of her afflicted friend; and fol- 
low him back to the room, where he 
had executed the arduous commiſ- 


fion impoſed on him by friendſhip, 


by humanity, and by the duties of his 
holy functioůn. Mm 


You will recollect, my readers, 
that I ſpoke to you of a letter which 
= | had 
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had fallen into the hands of Lady 
Gertrude, directed to Sir William 
Montreville; and you may alſo re- 
member Mrs. Johnſon's meſſenger 
having ſaid, that he had, with his own 
hands, put one into the poſt-office 
from Mrs. Davis, to acquaint that 
gentleman with the death of his ſiſter: 
this aſſertion had occupied as much 
of Mr. Armatage's thoughts, even in 
the preſence of Lady Gertrude, as 
could be ſpared from her diſtreſs, 
and his own peculiar” hard taſk in 
making her behold it. His eyes had 
glanced to the place where ſhe had, L 
juſt before he came in, depoſited the 
collection of that days poſt; and he 
had ſaid to himſelf—Surely J ſhall 


find it there—and now came back to 
D 5 examine 
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examine if any ſuch letter was amongſt 
| them as might be ſuppoſed to come 
| dern rel Davis. oh tsqaq 50 


| Mga di e the a 
ll ci and was imagined by+the 
| ſelf-deceived mother to-contain ſolici- 
i tations from ſome needy petitioner, 
was the very one he fixed upon as 
moſt likely to be the production of a 
_  waiting-gentlewoman. He had made 
many reflections on the method taken 
by Mrs. Johnfon to communicate an 
event ſo fatal, as well as on her ſilence 
reſpecting the illneſs of Miſs Montre- 
ville: but theſe reflections being of 
no importance to the hiſtory, I paſs 
them over, | 151102 
FIT 103 T2170 
HAVING 
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HAVING dropped the ſuſpected 
letter into the very ſame pocket with 
the paper delivered to him by the 
maitre d'hotel, he walked quietly 
back to the parſonage, and produced 
it for the inſpection of that impor- 
tant perſonage, before he would ven- 
ture to break the ſeal; who, by aſſur- 
ing him it was the ſame, removed all 
thoſe delicate ſcruples: that had re- 
tarded his immediate enquiries, and 
he retired into his cloſet to give its 
contents nen peruſal. 


— 


— this works was not A- 
rected to himſelf, but addreſſed to 
another, he opened it with as clear a 
conſcience as he ever performed any 
* * action of his life; and if 


D 6 you 
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you are content to partake the trea- 


ſures of eloquence ſo come at, I bid 
you welcome to the entertainment, 
though it will coſt you ſome labour 
to find out of what it is compoſed... 


Birr thus ſuperſeribed: 
Toe fur wilum monthervile att they ; 
chaſthell inn they par! i/h off Twoth- 5 
ng longe hengland 


Sur wilum monthervyile- 
I writs. bye horder off mi god laddye 
madham iohnſun toe hacquaint youre 
onhour off they ſade deeth thate hav. 
appenhead inn hour ouſe an mad ous - 
ale a poore pitifool ſubtracted fam- 
miley halas mi god ſur they poore 
der yong laddey youre ſeſster hau 
tacken hir flit hopwords an mi tinder 
| arted 
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arted laddyes hav bin inn hardde fits / 
hever cince mis monthervile depart- 
head hout off thife heir lif poore der 
fols the tack hon ſoo butterley te 
eante iff youre onour wood giv they | 
whorld ſpake a cincibel whord' yet 
throw mis hav bin ded thre hole dais 
an a bite an yet mi poore der laddyes. 
ar know bitterer fore they longh tim 
thate hav relapſed cince hour butter 
mis fortin mi god laddey hops youre 
onhor whill knot mak youre ſelphi 
unheaſy has ſhee hav gotte lefe too 
bringe mis hoome too they chaſthell 
200 bee berried inn youre fammiley 
fault has wase mises own riquiſte mi 
miſter an mi laddey an mi yong lad- 
dyes percent thaer beſst means an 
hop too ſine ale inn radineſs fore mis 
, t00 
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too bee putt has nare hur pappas ſid 
has is convenant bye tim wee cums 
to curch witch whill bee inn a forte- 
nit moore or les iff thyngs gooze hon 
ſoo feverabel has the doſe hat prheſent 
written fore the hembaſendoor hav 
promaſed thate miſes chorpe ſhal bee 
hindoulged inn a tower too hir der 
contry ware {hee mitily weſshed fore 
too goo aftere ſhee ware departhead 
hout off theiſe heir lif the fever 

beeinge hardde too hobtain mi laddey 
hops youre onhor whill giv youre 
paſſon horders to hopen youre faults 
bye tim wee cums an 1 hops hiſs 
riverence whill give ous a ſurmount 
hon they occhaſion i bags youre on- 
hor too pardin mi boldeneſs an they 
* too throw i am butt a ſervent 
1 wiſshes 
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i wiſshes too bee refoormed an hovre 
cann wee lifkng ſols bee butter re- 
formed thane bye earing whate his 
ſaed too they ded whith mi umbel 
duti too youre onhor 1 ham fore mi 
laddey an ſelph i ham ' ſur wilum 
montherviles oho 
mouſt hobighent an 
greate foole umbel 
ſervent till deetn 
margaret daves. 


phoſ creep | 
mi laddey ſeas i mouſt ſea ſhee ſhal 


cum an flip a knit att they —_— 
with chorpes. 


| Tus reverend Mr.. Armatage went 
through this curious epiſtle, as may 
be ſuppoſed, very ſlowly ; he had firſt 
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to dive for the characters, next for 
their expreſſion, and after all for a 
purpole to which he 'might apply 
them in defiance of common grammar 
and commonſenſe :—he thenthought 
of the billet put into his hands.by 
Marlow, and drew it from his pocket, 
neither did he look at the ſuperſcrip- 
tion, being told it was, for him, and 
came from Mrs. Johnſon; but ſevered 
the ſeal with little ceremony, and leſs 
good humour; the phy/t-creep of the 
letter he had juſt hniſhed, hinting at 
a viſit from Mrs. Johnſon, filling him 
with no pleaſant ideas ; but. all his 
other emotions gave way to that of 
ſurpriſe, when, looking on the hand, 
he ſaw it was the {ame with what he 


| had been trying to decypher ; and, 


examining 


4 
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examining more minutely, found 
it was directed to a female friend of 
Mrs. Margaret Davis, and by no 
means calculated for his inſpection, 
as you will confeſs, when I treat you 
with * W i 


AM thus ee 2 


To madamoſſella gackline 

Der mem | 
Mi lady hav knot hard frome youe a 
longh tim wee hops youe are ſtile att 
they chaſthell mi laddey ſeas youe 
mouſt writ a woord too ſea howe © 
miſes deeth his tacken bye they owld 
laddey an ſur wilum an whote arte 
off welchome wee ar lick to hay mi 
laddey an i ſuphoſes wee ſhal bee 


blacke ſheip whith hir laddeyſheep 


a wee 
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wee arr inn fin ſperrets fore ale thate 
mis lies cloaſs enuff mi yong miſter 
whill hav hiſs deſſerts an wee ſhal ale 
bee has mery has grigeſs too morow 
wen know bodi ſe ous an yit wee 
mouſt purtend too bee has ſory has 
they beſst off theme i cane writ know 
moore miſter malow hour new mai- 
ter hothell wates fore mi epeſtel an 
youe mouſt no der mem miſter malow 
his ſouch a ſwett fellor thate ſhud 
hee ax mee fore mi ſelph inſtid off 
mi. epeſtel i would knot lit hime 
weight a momeant ſo know moore 
att precent mi der mem frome youre 
loafin ng frind tile deeth | 
| | Margaret davis. 


WrHaT- 
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WHATEVER was felt and ſtifled 
on reading the firſt of this lady's pro- 
ductions, it was but a feeble expreſ- 
ſion of that ſentiment by which he 
was agitated on peruſing the ſecond: 
he ſtamped his foot againſt the floor, 
and exclaimed, perhaps with more 
than epiſcopal fervour—Baſe hypo- 
crite !—ſavage unnatural monſter !— 
thou haſt worried the lamb to death; 
thou haſt ſcattered the flock, and yet, 
not contented, thou wouldeſt come to 
feed upon their forſaken paſture— 
Never ſhall the caſtle open its gates to 
receive the deſtroyer of its peace 
in the abſence of Sir William, I! 
yes, I will be the guardian of his 
martyred mother! | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


The maitre d hotel ſuddenly diſmiſſed with only 
half a meſſage—Mentreville arm Great pre- 
parations for a great lady Origin of the Mon- 
treville arm. A little of the hoſteſs, but not fo 
much as will be ſaid of her hereafter ; and the 
reaſen awhy ſhe is mentioned at all in this part 


of the Meng. 


I CONCLUDED my laft chapter with 
the manly and pious reſolution of Mr, 
Armatage not to admit Mrs, Johnſon 
within the caftle walls, that the ſacred 
ſorrows of Lady Gertrude might not 
be profaned by mingling with thoſe of 
a hypocrite : he next determined to 

| keep 
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keep both theſe genuine ſpecimens of 
deceit for the inſpection of Sir Wil- 
liam Montreville, and to ſay nothing 
of the miſtake by which he came 
poſſeſſed of the laT billet, unleſs 
found out by the perſon who had 
made it ; which did not happen till 
a long time after he was gone from 
the parſonage ; and then, without 
| faying he had committed a blunder, 
he got himſelf off with the ladies by 
pretending to have loft his pocket- 
book, which muſt have been ſtole 
from him, he ſaid, at a dirty. ale- 
houſe, where he had ſtopped to re- 
freſh himſelf, and obſerved, he never 
ſaw ſo many ill-looking travellers, as 
got about him whilſt he ſtood at the 
door ;—the lie paſſed, his negligence 

was 
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was reprehended, and no more was 
ſaid about it But to return where I, 
left off. | 


Ox the meſſenger appearing to re- 
ceive the lateſt commands of Mr. 
Armatage, he was directed to ſigni- 
fy to his employer that ſhe could 
neither be lodged nor received at the 
caſtle; adviſing him to go to the 
Montreville Arms, a houſe of public 
entertainment in the village, and 
there order what accommodations he 
thought proper for the reception of 
his miſtreſs: Tell, her, ſaid he, that 
her appearance at the caſtie would 
not fail of being deſtructive to Lady 
Gertrude, whoſe life already hangs 
on ſo flender a thread, that the; leaft 


exertion 
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exertion muſt cut it aſunder: tell 
her he could ſay no more — big 
drops rolled down his face, and he 
turned haſtily away to hide them, 
waving his hand, as much as to lay, 
Go—you have got yon r 


Do you wiſh to know what he 
would further have ſaid, if his paſſions 
had conſented to the effort he had 
made;—Tell her—hewantedtoadd— 
that the miſerable mother of Miſs 
Montreville was kept in ' ignorance 
of the day when the remains of her 
daughter would be brought  thither 
for interment that all caution would 
be obſerved to prevent the intelligence 
from reaching her that not a bell 
mould announce the arrival, whoſe 

79 5 ſound 
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found mightpenetrate the awful receſs 
where her griefs were ſheltered. 


SUCH was the meſſage Mr. Arma- 
tage certainly intended to ſend, could 
he have delivered it with his uſual 
ſteadineſs; but, wanting that fortitude 
which ſeldom deſerted him, the man 
went off with as much of his inten- 
tions as he could articulate; the reſt he 
carried with him into his cloſet, and 
brooded over them with all the lux- 
ury of ſadneſs. —One of his purpoſes 
I muſt not omit to tell you :—it was 
to meet the dear remains as ſoon as 
they entered the village, to prevent 
any tumults that mightariſe, were they. 
to reſt but one hour in the view of a 
grateful multitude, attached to Miſs 

Montreville 
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Montreville by every tie that could 
endear ſplendour to poverty. 


I am always forry to leave good 
people, and Mr. Armatage was a 
good man in every ſenſe of the 
word; and what grieves me more 
than all the reſt is, that I muſt not 
only leave him alone, but the prey 
of melancholy, to tell you that the 
maitre d hotel turned back to the 
town where he knew his lady in- 
tended to repoſe that night : he was 
ſorry to carry ſuch tidings, as he 
gueſſed beforehand would not be very 
acceptable, having ſuppoſed his lady 
much more ſanguine than ſhe hap- 
pened to be in her expectations of at 
leaſt a civil reception at the caſtle ; 

Vol. II. * but 
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but no ſooner did he underſtand from 
the miſtreſs of the Montreville Arms 
that, though ſhe had changed her name 
and ſituation, Madam Johnſon would 
rejoice to ſee her, than he diſmiſſed 
much of kis diſcontent at the thoughts 


of what would be her diſappointment, 


when told there was no admittance 
for her under the ſame roof with 
Lady Gertrude—he immediately ſet- 
tled that his miſtreſs ſhould dine with 
Mrs. Vernon the day following, andbe- 
ſpoke ſuch a profuſion of good things, 


as would, he hoped, knowing his 


lady liked good things, reconcile her 
to the mortifying conſequence of his 
interview with Mr. Armatage. | 


Tae Montreville Arms is a very 
2 reſpectable 
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reſpectable looking inn, ſituated about 
a mile from the caſtle, but not more 
than, half as far from the parith 
church. It was built by Sir Thomas, 
for the convenience of accommodat- 
ing ſuch ſtrangers as came to ſee his 
beautiful water-falls—his fine paint- 
ings, and plantations of all which he 
was not a little vain; and would have 
held any man in ſovereign contempt 
(as far as related to the article of taſte) 
if he would not have ridden a hun- 
dred miles, without a ſaddle, to behold 
and do homage to the wonders that 
he - nature — and the firſt artiſts in 
the world, had created and arran * 
between them. 3 


ann this, Sie. Thomas had 
1153) 1 another, 
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another, and full as laudable motive 
for building a houſe of entertainment 
ſo near his own : in conſulting what 
would pleaſe himſelf he did not for- 
get the gratification of his neighbours 
and tenants, who found it a great 
ſolace to be ſupplied from this inn 
with horſes or a chaiſe whenever 
their neceſſities required ſuch ſort of 
indulgences. | 


Mas. Vernon was the identical 
young woman whom her- patronels, 


Mrs. Johnſon, had placed near the 


perſon of her grandmother, in the 
triple capacity of ſpy, informer, and 
chief attendant: at the death of Mrs, 
Oſmond, ſhe found her ſervices re- 


warded by the very handſome legacy 
of 
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of one thouſand pounds; whether by 
her own, or by the bequeſt of her miſ- 
treſs, has never yet been lawfullyaſcer- 
tained, becauſe never diſputed: though 
there is all the reaſon in the world to 
ſuppoſe that ſhe was under no obli- 
gation for this increaſe of fortune to 
any body but herſelf: ſome how or 
other, this legacy was ſuppoſed to 
have been edged in amongſt the few 
inſtructions ſet down in her own 
hand by the old lady's verbal direc- 
tions, it being the only ſmall gift by 
which her will was diſtinguiſhed, 


ANOTHER piece of good-luck 
happened to this favourite of fortune 
about the ſame time—the Montreville 
Arms, ſo celebrated for its conveni- 
ences and deſirable ſituation, being 

E 3 _ 1 
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untenanted, ſhe propoſed herſelf to 
Sir Thomas, and was accepted : ſhe 
then announced her being the wite 
of Mr. Vernon, to whom ſhe had 
been privately married ſome months 
before; and Mr. Vernon, though in 
the ſervice of a noble peer, ſoon 
Joined his amiable ſpouſe at the Mon- 


treville Arms inn, tavern, and hotel, 
to aſſiſt her in doing the en, of 
; the bar. | 


: I MENTION this ſhort ſhetch of 
Mrs, Vernon's domeſtic arrange- 
S ments as a hint to my readers, by 
- which they may know, that whenever 
Mrs. Johnſon arrives at the Mon- 
treville Arms, ſhe will meet with an 
old friend in a new landlady. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Heterogeneous defeription and no deſcription. 


Mus. Johnſon's maitre-d'hotel went, 
as I ſaid he would do, to the place 
where his miſtreſs was to ſleep, but 
did not fee her that night, becaufe 
ſhe was gone to bed before he got 
there—neither could he ſpeak to Mrs. 
Davis, becauſe Mrs. Davis having 
very lady-like, that is to ſay very 
tender, ſpirits, eſpecially when travel- 
ling with a corpſe, had told her miſ- 
treſs, that ſhe would almoſt as foon 
E 4 | keep 
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keep company with a ghoſt as with 
a cofhn, it put her ſo much in mind 
of the other world! and her miſtreſs, 
who was ever indulgent to this flower 
of all waiting-maids, had not only 
ſympathized in her terrors, but per- 
mitted her to occupy as large a 
ſhare of her own bed as ſhe could 
ſpare to any body, which was by no 
means an equal diviſion. However, 
as one was all fleſh, and the other all: 
bone, they did pretty well together; 
the lady was pleaſed to have a nbe- 
turnal companion on ſo diſmal a 
- journey, and Mrs. Margaret Davis 
where could Mrs Margaret Davis 
be half ſo ſecure from the fears of 
coffins and hobgoblins as in the pre- 
ſence, even repoſing by the very ſide of 
; her 
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her innocent lady, with a ' eaſe 

burning in the chimney, and tlie 

curtains all drawn cloſe round them! 

As I never have defired that evil 

ſhould fall on the heads of thoſe who 

have wofully deſerved it, why ſhould | 
I not wiſh Mrs. Johnſon and Mrs. 
Margaret a good night? they might = 1 
have diſturbed the happineſs of othcrs, | 

mine they have never moleſted: good 
night, then, and if you have ever 
been wicked, may you alſo be peni- 
tent; it is the very worſt wiſh that I 
have for the very wu of 1 
enemies. 


Tux next morning, as ſoon as Mrs. 
Johnſon had forcibly opened her 
ſealed-down eyes, ſhe enquired if 

E 5 her 
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| her ſervant was come back whom ſhe 
| had ſent the day before to the par- 
| ſon of Worthenton pariſh; and be- 
| ing anſwered in the affirmative, com- 
. manded his immediate attendance. 
4 SHE was ſitting compoſedly at 
þ breakfaſt, attended only by her own 
i ſimpering ready hand-maiden, Mrs. 
i Margaret Davis, when the important 
| valet made his appearance, in conſe- 
4 quence of the ſummons he had receiv- 
| ed from his miſtreſs; by whom he was 
1 honoured with a very long audience, 


1 and to whom he very faithfully re- 
lated the conſequence of his journey 
to Worthenton, and delivered the 
meſſage he brought from Mr. Arma- 
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ſeaſoned it with a little more aeri- 
mony than ever fell from the lips of 
that gentleman — perhaps he had the 
{kill of looking into what paſſed in 
the heart of Lady Gertrude's friend, 
and might there read much more 
than the divine thought proper to ex- 
preſs. 


Mas. Johnſon, with a dignity of. 
ſoul which we are to ſuppoſe might 
have its foundation in ſelf-applauſe, 
clalmly liſtened to the rather-exag- 
erated account of her maitre- d botel's 
interview with the pariſh. prieſt, and 
his unaccountable impertinence in 
forbidding her approach to the caſtle. 
Good. creature! full of that ſenti- 
ment commonly called. the milk of- 
E 6-- human, 
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human kindieſs, ſne only ſmiled at 
the errors of another leſs perfect than 
herſelf, and quietly obſerved, that ſuch 
ſort of treatment from any of Lady 
Gertrude Montreville's creatures, was 
no more than ſhe expected; it was 
very natural, and even pardonable, 
that her ladyſhip ſhould feel her own. 
diſappointment, and envy the good 
fortune of her family. 


Mas. Margaret Davis was not 
half ſo clear of gall as her gentle 
miſtreſs, but taking up the argument 
where ſhe let it down, purigſted young 
miſler Johnſon was worth 4 thouſand 
of the folks at the caſtle ; that, for 
her part, ſhe had all her life abomi- 
nated paſſons, they carried on a mean 

8 piddling 
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piddling trade, in which there was 
ſo little employment, that, for want 
of more to do, they were the moſt 
meddling, buſy, fidgeting bodies in 
the #teraſion—to which obſervation / 
ſhe added this happy climax, that ſne 
had rather live an old maid all the | 
days of her life, than marry a- 
baſſon. g igel 


Ms. Johnſon reprimanded her a 
litle—and to ſhew that ſhe bore no 
ill-will to Mr. Armatage, for his ſpite 
againſt her, ſhe checked Mrs. Mar- 
garet's freedom, by very good-tta-" 
turedly taking the weaker fide, dl 
ſaying, there was no harm in being® 
a parſon, if they would keep them 
ſelves to themſelves, and not trouble 

big their 
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their heads about the conſciences of 
other people; then, indeed, ſne ad- 
mitted they were * -_ * 
teſtable. 1} a 24 


'Trrs: . e paſſed 
between the miſtreſs. and maid, af- 
ter the man-ſervant was diſmiſſed; 
but, before he left the room, Mrs. 
Johnſon had aſked him a thouſand 
little queſtions about her old fa- 
vourite, Madame Vernon, of the 
Montreville Arms, ſeeming mightily 
pleaſed that ſhe was to take. up her 
reſidence there, rather. than. at tlie 
caſtle, where nothing but tears, 
moaning, and ſour looks were to be 
expected: ſhe knew how ſhe ſhould 
be looked upon under that roof, 


but 
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but their hate was quite as welcome 
as their love: they had ſwindled her 
ſon once out of his eſtate, but bleſſed 
be Heaven they could not play their 
baſe tricks over again to this ejacu- 
culation-of pious gratitude, ſhe meek- 
ly added, that if ſhe happened to like 
the ſituation of the Hotel, and could 
be accommodated with a decent 
apartment, ſhe might, perhaps, in 
that caſe, ſtay there a few weeks, to 
recruit her poor ſhattered ſpirits, 
taking care, however, that her eyes 
ſhould never be contaminated, as long 
as ſhe ſtaid in their odious neigh- 
bourhood, by the oſtentatious inha- 
bitants of the lordly manſion, or their 
ſervile, interfering dependents. 


Ir 
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Ir any apology is expected for, or 
reaſon why this placid lady ſhould, 
all at once, lay aſide her habitual com- 
poſure, and deſcend to invectives, I 
can only make the one, or give the 
other, by obſerving, that though the 
habit of meekneſs ſeemed to fit her 
very well on the preſent occaſion, it 
is poſſible that it may not belong to 
her, at leaſt not adhere ſo much to 
her conſtitution, but that ſhe could 
put it on and take it off at her 
own pleaſure, as circumſtances ſhould 
make it commodious, or otherwiſe. 


THE hearſe had ſet off from the 
the Child and Eagle ſome hours be- 
fore Mrs. Johnſon ordered her own 
well-covered ſable carriage to the 
door, 
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door, and when ſhe had ſtepped uito 
it, followed by Mrs. Margaret Davis, 
ſhe bid the poſtillions drive as faſt as 
their horſes could go, or that ſhe 
ſhould not be able to overtake the 
cavalcade before it had entered the 
village of Worthenton — J deſpiſe, 
cried ſne, the Montrevilles, and all 
that belong to them, but they ſhall 
never have it to alledge, that I have 
neglected my duty to a daughter of 
their houſe, Whilſt delivering this 
ſtricture on the propriety of her own 
immaculate conduct, the grooms were 
mounted, the ſtep was put up, the 
hoſt had made one of his profoundeſt 
bows, wiſhing her ladyſhip a 'plea- 
ſant journey, the poſtillions had reſt- 
ed their toes in the ſtirrup, the com- 
mand 
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90 
mand was given that they were to 
proceed by Mrs. Johnſon herſelf— Go 
on, was announced in an audible tone 
of voice, and the mourning coach, 
with its merry contents, was out of 
ſight in a moment. 


How ſublime, and how beau- 
tiful are the poet's obſervations upen 


external appearances of grief, when 
he deſcribes ſuch ſort of people 
as I have been deſcribing, and tells 
 U— 


« They bear about the mockery of woe,” 
| . &c. 


guch were the woes of Mrs. John- 


ſon, and ſo did ſhe bear them about: 
but not of the ſame complexion were 


the 
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the woes of Lady Wr * 
treville. | 


My gracious reader, am I expect- 
ed to give you a very particular de- 
tail of a ſcene by which you and I 
may happen to be differently affected? 
—You may ſhudder at the laft en- 
trance of the once-beloved A delaide 
into her native village; I might envy 
it, becauſe it appears to have been 
the end of her troubles and the be- 
ginning of her happineſs, 


SHALL I rehearſe the ſplendid pa- 
geantry that decked the vehicle in 
which her cold -remains were con- 
veyed to the burial-place of her an- 


anceſtors? ſhall I bring before the 


ſicken- 
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ſickening ſight of your imagination, 
the velvet palls and virgin plumes 
that decorated the unconſcious horſes, 
as they proudly drew along tlie faded 
pride of mortal lovelineſs? ſhall I tell 
you of the thouſand tears of affec- 
tion, veneration, and the moſt lively 


gratitude, that were ſhed over the lid 


of that coffin, which for ever ſhut up 
the adored object of as many hearts 
as there were ſpectators aſſembled to 
witneſs the cloſing ſcene. No, reader, 
no! there is not one of you that can 
have the ſame cauſe to think ſo lightly 
of life as I do; and it is for your fakes 
therefore, that I turn aſide from ſuch 
repreſentations ; too much of the re- 
ality of ſorrow is a tax I would not 
lay upon you ; I had rather ſpare you 
from 
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from pain than promote it; but, the 
tears the ſobs — the groans the 
wringing of hands - the hyſterics— 
and the fainting fits of Mrs. Johnſon 
though extremely well acted I 
would have ventured to deſeribe them 
if they had not been very much be- 
yond my ſmall powers of deſerip- 
tion. 


CHAP, 
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The prieſ? and the fine lady —Equality not necef- 
Fury to friendſhip, and other matters. 


Mus. Johnſon was ſo much taken 
up with the part ſhe had to act, or 
ſomething elſe, that ſhe had not con- 
deſcended to beſtow a word' or look 
on the Man of God, from the time 
he joined the proceſſion, when ad- 
vanced within the precincts of his pa- 
riſh, to the end of that ſolemn ſer- 
vice, the performance of which ſorely 
grieved his heart, though the man- 

ner 
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ner of performing it gave additional 
dignity to his ſacred and holy func- 
tion: nay, ſo deeply was he engaged 
on the duties of his office, that he did 
not endeavour to attract the artificial 
mourner's attention towards himſelf; 

and though he knew there were ſome 
valuable livings in the gift of her 
family, he did not ſend his eyes beg- 
ging that way: once, indeed, he did 
turn them upon her, filled with mean- 
ing, and not by accident, it was in 
the moſt awful part of the ſervice, 
that he deſired ſhe would moderate 
her violent expreſſions of grief or he 
ſhould not be able to proceed with 
ſatisfaction to himſelf, or benefit to 
his hearers. 


Tas 
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Ta1s freedom was not ſo reſpect- 
fully received as it deſerved ; and per- 
ceiving that neither his compaſſion 
nor approbation were intereſted in his 
requeſt of moderation, ſo far from its 
taking effect, by producing a reform, 
the only return that ſhe made to the 
ſternneſs of his glance, or the ſeverity 
of his reproach, was a ſcornful look 
of (defiance, and a double portion of 
tumultuous and extravagant afflic- 


tion, 


THE ſolemn ceremony, notwith- 
ſtanding the many interruptions ſhe 
gave it, was at laſt got over, when the 
prieſt and the fine lady parted as they 
had met, in ſilence, and with the 


moſt 
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moſt ſovereign contempt for each 
other. Mr. Armatage turned his 
face towards the caſtle, to look in 
upon the ſorrowing parent of Ade- 
laide: Mrs. Johnſon was conveyed, 
with two of the mutes who attended 
the funeral ſtuck up behind her car- 
riage, to the Montreville arms, there 
to ſeek for comfort in the adula- 
tion of the rejoicing Mrs. Vernon. 


Ir has been often obſerved, and 
generally allowed, that, though love 
is a leveller of all diſtinction, friend- 
ſhip has no ſuch advantage, and that 
to be laſting, it muſt be built on the 
baſis of equality. | 


IT would be too preſuming in a 
Vor. Il, F young 
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young writer, forced on the literary 
field of action, and very much againſt 
her inclinations making her aukward 
debut, to arraign the judgment of 
others, or endeavour to ſet aſide opi- 
nions that have been long eſtabliſhed; 
yet I hope it will be no very capital 
ſin againſt humility, if I bring for- 
ward one example to prove, that in 
certain caſes, equality is not neceſſary 
to friendſhip, if indeed there is any 
real meaning affixed to the word it- 
ſelf. Were Lobliged to give a verdict. 
on this queſtion, very few inſtances, 
but-thoſe few doubly endeared to my 
grateful heart, could I produce, to 
confirm the ſubſtance of friendſhip, 
though a thouſand are floating on 
my memory to aſcertain the ſhadow 


of it. 
1LOSE 
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I LoszE my ſubject in ſelf, and it 
is the fault of recollection, that I do 
not tell my ſtory better. 


EQUALITY is not always the baſis 
ef friendſhip, or how ſhould it hap- 
pen to light up its flame in the boſoms 
of Mys. Johnſon, who was ſomebody, 
and Mrs. Vernon, who was nobody: 
Mrs. Johnſon was a very great lady, 
Mrs. Vernon a very little gentlewo- 
man, for gentlewoman ſhe had choſen 
to be denominated ever ſince the 
death of Mrs. Oſmond, and her own 
acquiſition of fortune; to which title 
ſhe had nearly the ſame pretenſions 
as a highwayman has to call himſelf 
captain, Mrs, Johnſon, moreover, 
drove to the door of the Montreville 

F 2 arms 
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arms in herownequipage, drawn by {1x 
horſes ; Mrs. Vernon had neither car- 
riage nor horſes, except for the uſe of 
other people who were willing to pay 
For the uſe of them: yet all this inequa- 
lity of condition, which, on ſumming 
up the total, may be found between 
the great lady and the little genilewo- 
man Was no bar to that ſort of confi- 
-dential intercourſe, commonly called 
by the name of friendſhip. For the 
-preſent 1 have ſaid enough; hereafter 
J may perhaps account more fully 
for that warmth of ſympathetic kind- 
neſs with which they felt the genuine 
-virtues and good qualities of each 
other. 


TE honourable Mrs, Johnſon, 
delighted 
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delighted with the miſtreſs and the 
ſituation of the Montreville arms, pro- 
nounced it the ſweeteſt retreat in the 
world —enchantingly rural ſo pro- 
foundly quiet, that her health and 
ſpirits, ſhe ſaid, were renovated by 
paſſing only one night in the dear 
comfortable habitation; and ſo well 
ſhe was convinced of the benefit al- 
ready received, that the very next 
day ſhe wrote to her eldeſt daughter, 
and in theſe words conveyed through 
her this meſſage to her huſband 
Tell your father all the convenien- 
cies by which I am ſurrounded; bid 
him not be uneaſy about me, or to 
trouble his head when I ſhall come 
back to town; it is more than I know 


5 8 myielf; 
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myſelf; certainly I ſhall ſtay where 
am a month, perhaps longer.” 


T BELIEVE this is the firſt time ! 
have had occaſion to ſpeak of Mrs. 
Tohnſon's huſband, except when I 
told you that he went with his family 
to the continent; for I thought he 
ſeemed of as little importance to my 
hiſtory as he was to Mrs. Johnſon 
herſelf: for this reaſon, I have not 
hitherto made him of any uſe, and 
perhaps in future, his name will ſel- 
dom appear, even to ſwell the num- 
| ber of pages—no ſmall conſideration 
ö to the emolument of an author, who 
can then with much truth tell the 
purchaſer, that if the work is good 

| - 


for little, mad is at dealt enough 1 
it. Yet not to be what. nobody has 
ever been, entirely free from all. diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, now that I have taken 
up Mr. Johnſon, I mean, before I let 
him go again, to try if ſomething 
cannot be made out of him to my 
own advantage, if not to. my readers 
entertainment. No, it cannot be 
that ſuch a dawdling, dead-alive, half- 
ſleeping, half-waking, drowſy ſubject 
ſhould content them. 


THE huſband of Mrs. Johnſon, 
who had little merit beſides that of 
being her huſband, when at ſchool, 
was a great creator of mirth to ſuch 
boys as happened to be witer than 
himſelf; how many they were, ge- 

F 4 nerally 
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nerally. depended on the number of 
his fellow-ſtudents, who loved him, 
| becauſe he was good-natured, and 
honoured him with the nick-name 
of Stalking Billy, becauſe he had not 
ſpirit to reſent their freedom. When 
his family made propoſals for him to. 
Miſs Oſmond, which ſhe accepted, in 
conſideration of his riches and the 
little lift he could give her into rank, 
and when ſhe was become the ho- 
nourable Mrs. Johnſon ; the ſchool- 
name which had ſtuck to him till 
then, and ſignified nothing, ſhe, in 
her fits of fondneſs, had the goodneſs 
to exchange for one that ſignified 
ſomething, and would often call out 
upon him, when in her very beſt and 
indulgent humours— Oh, thou dear 
| | man 


man of paſteboard !: why do, you. do - 
tLis, or why do you do that? —but it 
was always for his own good, and 
never in anger, that ſhe thus plea- 
ſantly rebuked her man of paſte- 
board! 


UNDER theſe family regulations, 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnſon paſſed for the 
very happieſt of all married couples; 
and to keep up the character of be- 
ing the beſt wife. in the world, ſne 
often would let him ſtand at the par- 
lour window, and peep over the 
green blinds; the beſt poſſible method 
ſhe could divine of ſhewing her ac- - 
quaintance, as they paſſed along the 
ſtreet, if they looked that way out of 
their carriages, that ſhe had a huſ- 

3 band, 
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band; otherwiſe it might have re- 
mained to ſome of them a matter of 
doubt, the lady being too faſhion- 
able ever to be ſeen with him out of 
her own houſe, and not always in it; 
for, on her public days at home, it 
was his or her cuſtom for him to 
take a ſober ride into the country, 
N and not to return again till her com- 
pany were retired. | 


0 
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CHAP, VII. 


Reſentmeni. Rural felicity at a botel—=$ piritual 
comfort Its con ſeguence A leſs. 


Lowry and meek as I have hi- 
therto delineated the ſenſitive foul 
of Mrs. Johnſon, yet, as mortals 
are frail, and women the fraileſt of 
mortals, my reader muſt not expet 
that a ſummer ſky always ſhone on 
her countenance, or her temper ſo 
ſtagnant, that it could not be ruſſled 
by the ſtorms of paſſion, when pr.- 
voked, like other people's tempers. — 


N F 6 She 
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She was, on the contrary, remarkably 
irritable upon certain occaſions, per- 
haps owing. to the extraordinary ten- 
derneſs of her feelings, an unfortu- 
nate predilection for the misfortunes 
of her fellow-creatures, which had 
been long the ſubject. of complaint 
to her family, her lende, and her 
phyſicians. 


WIr ſo much philanthropy, can 
it be reaſonably ſuppoſed otherwiſe 
than that her heart beat high with 
reſentment, whulſt-relating to the at- 
tentive Mrs. Vernon, how imperti- 
nently ſhe had been uſed at the fune- 
ral of Miſs Montreville; or is it very 
unnatural that ſuch a woman, in 
ſuch a ſituation, ſhould call the perſon 

by 


— 
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by whom ſhe. had been ſo groſsly 
inſulted, an old officious devil of a 
parſon? — Indeed, her pure and elo- 
quent blood was boiling over with 

rage, as ſhe poured into the ears of 
her faithful friend, anathemas, not 

only on Mr. Armatage, but alſo be- 

ſtowing them, in equal proportions, 
on all the ungrateful monſters at the 
caſtle, whoſe inhuman faces ſhe 

would never ſee again as long as 
ſhe lived ! 


SUCH were the agitating emotions: 
of her harraſſed mind and fatigued 
body, when ſhe received from the 
hand of her dear Vernon an accom- 
modating cordial, which will need 
no other deſcription than that it was 

ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual and efficacious! She after- 
wards fat down with her obliging 
hoſteſs, to a table ſpread with the 
choiceſt viands, and ſome bottles of 
Burgundy that would not have dif- 
graced the cellars of a prince. Hav- 
ing eat plentifully, and drank till 
more plentifully, her philanthropy 
returned, in fo full a tide, that it car- 
ried off all the animoſity with which 
her mind had been fo lately occupied; 
and ſo completely was her heart now 
ſoftened, even towards her enemies, 
that a few tears actually hiſſed 
upon her broad, red-hot cheeks, as 
the gave a ſort of disjointed verbal 
meſſage, which was to be carried to 
the caſtle, in the form of a civil 
enquiry after the health of Lady 

Ger- 
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Gertrude and Sir William Montre- 
ville. | 


Tas anſwer to this condeſcending 
howd'ye was remarkable for nothing 
but its coldneſs and its conciſeneſs; 
Sir William, who had arrived at 
home juſt before, being the framer 
of it. I have hinted, that it was 
with tome difficulty of ſpeech this 
meilage- to the caſtle was dictated 
by the amiable chief mourner, who 
had begun to take ſpiritual comfort; 
and have only to add, that when the 
reply was brought back, the good 
lady was too happy to underſtand it; 
nor did ſhe know till it was repeated 
to her the next day, whether it was 

meant 
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meant to convey thanks or re- 
proaches. 


Nor to return again to Mrs. John. 
ſon, her virtues, her foibles, or her 
affairs, at leaſt as long as ſhe conti- 
nues her reſidence at the Montreville 
arms, I ſhall contrive to cram into 
this chapter a calamitous accident that 
befel her during the month of ruſti- 
cation that ſhe paſſed with her con- 
ſidential hoſteſs, in rural ſports, and 


domeſtic felicity. 


Tux fame good dinners, the ſame 
good wine, and the ſame good com- 
pany, ſerved day after day to render 


the village of Worthenton, in the 
eſtima- 
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eſtimation of Mrs. Johnſon, one of 
the moſt eligible retirements on the 
face of the earth, What very much 
enhanced her ſedentary pleaſures, 
aroſe from her not having ſeen or 
heard any thing of the inſulting 
Montrevilles, after the one ſingle 
meſſage that had paſſed between them 
on the day of the funeral. Sir Wil- 
liam, to vrhoſe ſight her appearance 
would have been poiſon, kept cloſe 
to the caſtle, as long as ſhe remained 
in their neighbourhood, that he- 
might put it out of the power of 
accident to throw her in his way; 
nor indeed was the privacy of this 
pair of inimitable inſeparables diſ- 
turbed by the intruſion of any other 
lociety 

THE. 
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Taz month was June — the wen. 
ther hot—the walks tempting—partt- 
cularly ſhady and pleaſant were the 
woods that ſeparated the village from 
the caſtle: not ſhut up like the bowels , 
of a miſer's compaſſion, or the treaſures 
of wiſdom in the breaſt. of a. ſelfiſh 
man, who will uſe them only to his 
own advantage ; but, like the. hearts 
of Lady Gertrude and Sir William 
Montreville, their reſpected and re- 
ſpectable owners, they were opened 
for the accommodation of peaſants 
as well as peers, and the very pooreſt 
of the hamleters, if they lay in the 
way of their daily labour, were wel 
come to paſs through them. | 


IN the beautiful receſſes of theſe 
woods 
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woods would Mrs. Johnſon - often 
walk with her friend Mrs. Vernon; 
nay, ſometimes they would go there 
together, when they could only ram- 
ble tenderly ſupported by entangling 
their arms in each other; and, when 
arrived there, they very much delight- 
ed to find out the moſt unfrequented 
paths, in which they might talk over 
ſuch events as were already gone by, 
and anticipate others that were to 
happen in future, 


IN one of theſe *te-a-tite walks 
I mean rambles— for the honourable 
lady had not only dined plentifully 
before it was undertaken, but heartily 
pledged her hoſpitable entertainer in 
the many healths ſhe politely pro- 
poſed 
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poſed, to the ſucceſs of all Madam 
Johnſon's wiſhes, to her good health, 
to the proſperity of the young gentle- 
man her ſon, grand huſbands to her 
daughters, and many more {ſuch faſ- 
cinating toaſts, which nobody could 
poſſibly have refuſed, except they had 
been diſinelined to drink more than 
nature demands, or moderation pre- 
ſcribes. In one of theſe rambles 
it was that, coming into the freſh air, 
the fair gueſt of the Montreville Arms 
complained to her hoſteſs, in whoſe 
bent elbow ſhe was holding as faſt as 
ſhe could, that a ſwimming had come 
over her head; and propoſed, with all 
the remaining ſtrength this ſudden 
ſeizure had left her capable of exert-: 
ing, that. they ſhould accept the 
| friendly 
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friendly aid of a neighbouring bank, 
which offered them its green ſide for 
a cuſhion of repoſe. Down they 
fat, and Mrs. Vernon, drawing a fan 
from her pocket, uſed it full in the 
face of her patroneſs, to ſo efficacious 
2 purpoſe, that in twenty minutes ſhe 
was not only able to ſpeak, but became. 
more than ever communicative, and 
very good company. 


FATAL indulgence ! fatal conſe- 
-quences !—It produced an accident 
more afflicting than any power leſs 
than Providence itſelf would have 
preſumed to level againſt the internal 
peace and ſecurity of ſuch a woman 
as Mrs. Johnſon, 


In 
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In the midſt of a ſometimes inter- 
rupted, but always intereſting conver- 
ſation, ſhe produced, for the better in- 
formation of her ſmiling companion, 
a Packet of conſiderable ſize; in which 
it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed was 
contained ſomething or other necel- 
ſary to the elucidating the ſubject of 
their irregular tte- d- tete. Mrs. 
Vernon, with her mouth half-open, 
and her eyes half-ſhut, nodded over 
the contents of this Packet, till, it 1s 
probable, ſhe could diſtinguiſh them 
no longer; for, when ſhe returned 
this parcel or packet, it ſeemed a tacit 
agreement between the inſpector and 
the owner, that all further local debate 
on the matter ſhould be deferred to 
another opportunity, by the endea- 

| vours 
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vours they both uſed to get upon 
their legs. And then it was that Mrs. 
Johnſon, from the ſwimming of her 
head, the trembling of her hand, or 
ſome other unknown cauſe, permitted 
the unfortunate Packet to miſtake its 
way, and, inſtead of returning to her 
pocket, to find a more certain eſta- 
bliſhment at the bottom of a high tuft 
of graſs, from whence it never might 
have been dragged, but for the cir- 
cumſtance mentioned in the firſt 
chapter of the firſt volume; which 
happened ſix months after, when 
Richard and Sarah Adams, feeling 
themſelves inclined to regale on a 
meſs of pottage, ſtooped to pick up 
their penny-royal from the very ſpot, 
and under a ſoft bed of ſnow, which 


ſerved 
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ſerved to keep it from decay, they 
found out, and bore away the va- 
luable depoſit. 


I FORESBE that I ſhall rua this 
chapter much beyond the bounds to 
which I wiſhed it confined, merely 
to keep my word ; having promiſed 
my readers to cram into it all that I 
have at preſent to ſay of Mrs, John- 
ſon and her affairs, 


Tux loſs ſhe had ſuſtained, through 


her imbecility, in the excurſion to the 
wood was not diſcovered till many 


days after the fad adventure; and, 
when it firſt occurred to her returning 
memory that ſuch a packet had been 


in her poſſeſſion when the entered 
| the 


— 
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the pariſh of Worthenton, and that 
ſhe could not now tell what was be- 


come of it. To meaſure the value of 


its contents by the torturing agonies 
into which ſhe was flung when the 
dreadful accident broke upon her 
recollection, would not be a fair way 
of judging ; becauſe ſome people let 
ſuppoſitious prices on a lock of hair, 
a crooked fixpence, or. any other 
pretty affectionate token of friend- 
ſhip; little inferior to that of rubies, . 
or any other precious gem. 


MxRs. Vernon and Mrs. Margaret 
Davis were both ſummoned to aſſiſt 
in council, and to find out, if that 
were poſſible, how it had been loſt, 


and how it was to be regained; — for 
ä here 
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here I am to obſerve, that the latter 
as well as the former was very much 
in the confidence of the all-conde- 
ſcending Mrs. Johnſon. 


ONE might ſuppoſe that when 
three wiſe heads are laid together, they 
will produce ſomething; but here the 
conſultation was productive of worſe 
than nothing; they only ſervedtoalarm, 
interrupt, and confuſe one another: 
all allowed that it was milling, but 
none could tell how it was miſled, 
when it was miſſed, or where it was 
miſled : - with ninety-nine chances 
to one againſt the efforts of memory, 
Mrs. Vernon did recolle& that the 
had once ſeen it; but as ſhe could 
trace back to no particular place or 


date, 
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date, ſhe might as well never have 
ſeen it, — The lady herſelf remem- 
bered that ſhe had taken it out of 
her ſtrong box, for the purpoſe of 
ſhewing it to Mrs, Vernon—that ſhe 
did believe ſhe had actually ſhewn it 
to her; but for want of a when. and a 
where the puzzle was as inexplicable 
as ever, Oh, the effects of head-/avim- 
mg! If it had not been for that be- 
witching malady, they both would have 
known where it was loſt, and where to 
have found it. —But what ſaid Mrs, 
Margaret Davis? Why, ſhe proteſt- 
ed, with tears in her eyes, that ſhe 
knew no more of the matter than 
the parſon of the pariſh, 


Tre ſportſman purſues the chace 
3 with 
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with leſs eagerneſs, and miſtaken 
mortals run after happineſs with leſs 
avidity, than this female trio of the 
Montreville Arms hunted the loſt 
Packet : but all their pains ended like 
thoſe of the wiſeſt man, and of all the 
wiſe men ſince the days of Solomon, 
in vanity and vexation of ſpirit. 


WHEN every thing within the 
houſe had been ſearched and re- 
ſearched a hundred times over— 
when their public haunts and private 
ways had undergone an equally 
critical examination; to thoſe uſeleſs 
efforts was added the following ad- 
vertiſement, inſerted in three country 
papers, and nine times repeated. 


Adver- 
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Advertijenic.»', 

STOLEN, loſt, or miſlaid, a packet 
or parcel, with three black ſeals, all 
broken, tied round with a black rib- 
bon; whoever will bring the ſame 
to Mr. Frederic Vernon, landlord of 
the Montreville Arms hotel, in the 
pariſh of Worthenton, in the county 
of ————, ſhall receive fifty guineas 
reward, . no queſtions aſłed.— 


N. B. It can be of no uſe to 
any body but the advertiſer. 


DiLIGENCE and rewards were 
alike unſucceſoful: ſnug lay the pain- 
elving Packet for another, and per- 
haps better occaſion, than returning 


G 3 again 
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again into the hands of its former 
holder; ſo tl at when ſhe went back 
to her family ſhe was compelled to 
leave it behind; a misfortune for 
which ſhe was in reality more incon- 
ſolable than ſhe even appeared to be, 
either for the exit or at the interment 
of her gentle couſin. 


SURELY I have now been long 
enough at the Montreville Arms to 
gratify the curioſity of others as 
much as is neceſſary to the thread of 
my own ſtory; I am therefore glad 
to leave the hotel, and to drop a ſort 
of people, with whom I do not like 
to affociate, for company more ſuited 
to my inclinations, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX 


A noble creature Another hotel A tour ſbort- 
ened A pleaſant meeting Productive f gloomy 
ronſequencess 


LOOK at the top of this chapter 
once more, and afterwards I will tell 
you how I came to begin it ſo oddly, 
—When the ſelf-deceived Sir Wil- 
liam Montreville was flying on the 
wings of fraternal affection towards 
the then peaceable, now tumultu- 
ous city of Paris; there to meet, 
according to his ſanguine but erro- 
neous expectations, his lovely and 


G 4 beloved 
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beloved ſiſter, the graces of his own 
manly perſon did not pals unnoticed 
or unadmired: various were the 
phraſes in which the latter was ex- 
preſſed; but not one of them pleaſes 
me ſo well as the obſervation of an 
old lady, who was getting out of her 
carriage as he was ſtepping into his; 
apparently ſtruck with his figure and 
countenance, turning to a young fe- 
male, on whoſe arm ſhe was ſupport- 
ed, ſhe directed her eyes towards Sir 
William, and cried out Mat a noble 
creature ! 


Tais little eulogium ought to ſa- 
tiefy the vanity of any man, be- 
cauſe, in a very ſhort ſketch, it in- 


cludes a great deal of character; 
— and 
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and if my readers of a certain de- 
ſcription are diſpleaſed that I do not 
enter into a more minute dctail of 
his pretenſions on the ſcore of per- 
ſonal perfections, I ſhall tell them, 
with my uſual plain way of dealing, 
that they who put a pencil into the 
hands of a novice, have no right to 
had fault with the painting. I was 
not born for an artiſt ; what talents 
nature or education had given me, 
lay dormant; I never ſhould have 
excrted them, till, by a crue] combi- 
nation for which I am not account- 
able, the labour was forced upon. 
me. I do not addreſs this apology 
to all my readers; thoſe for whom 
only it is intended, and their number 
is not a ſmall one, will underitand 
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my meaning—and at the hour of 
darkneſs, or at the lateſt hour of 
death—contrition, unbidden and un- 
welcome, will ſteal upon their con- 
ſcience, and the bluſh of retroſpection 
cover their faces with confuſion ! 


I Have one little word more to 
add, which is only applicable to the 
female and younger part of that ſo- 
ciety to which I have dedicated, in 
general, the former part of my ex- 
cuſe for conveying to them an idea 
of Sir William Montreville's attrac- 
tions, rather from the exclamation of 
an old woman, than by exerting my 
own talents for their amuſement; 
but I have fo few of what are called 
talents, that ſometimes not knowing 
what 
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what to ſay next, I am ready to cry 
out with my fellow-ſufferer Job, Oh 
that mine enemies would write a 
book!—To which I would have add- 
ed rather than have forced me to 


write one. 


The reaſon, my &deareft friends, 
why I did not deſcribe the eyes, the 
teeth, the hair, and the ſmile of Sir 
William Montreville, was, that had 
I intereſted you ever ſo tenderly 
in his favour, it could have turned 
to no account; you could have made 
nothing of him, for to tell you the 
truth, his affections were already en- 
gaged to a very amiable young lady, 
from whom it would have been im 
poſſible to alienate them — no, not 
G 6 even 
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even if you were to try thoſe arts 


over again, which have been practiſed 


ſo ſucceſsfully on the hearts of other 
men in his predicament : ſteadineſs 
of mind is a good guard againſt all 
manner of deceptions ; Sir William's 
choice was not made in haſte, nor 
repented at leiſure ; where he loved, 
there he honoured ; and if you had 
thrown all the darts which Envy 
carries in her tenfold quiver, not one 
of them would have touched that 
rooted and invariable conhdence he 
acknowledged for the object of his 
attachment! If it had been capable of 
meeting with a ſhock from the endea- 
vours, either of her male or female 


friends, or both united, ſhe might 


have found enough conſolation in 
milling 
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miſſing a man who did not deſerve 
her preference, to make up for the 
mortification of being deceived. 


WHILST buſted about theſe apo- 
logies, I feel myſelf ſporting as it 
were, on the flowery verge of a fo- 
reſt, whoſe gloom I am loth to en- 
ter, though fated to penetrate—the 
dreary melancholy road lies before 
me IJ am going to ruſh forwards ; 
reader, follow me if you dare. 


THIRTY-FIVE minutes paſt ſeven 
o'clock, and after a pleaſant paſſage, 
neither too calm nor too boiſterous, 
Sir William Montreville landed at 
Calais with a light heart and gay 
expectations. He finithed his voyage 

in 
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in one of thoſe ſmall boats which are 
always put off from the French ſide 
to the relief of weary paſſengers, 
who, ſick of the water themſelves, 
or the company they ſail with, are 
too impatient to wait for the ſpring- 
ing up of a freſh gale, or the more 
flow but certain aſſiſtance of a ſluggiſh 
tide, and are glad to catch at any 
mode of conveyance, however trou- 
bleſome or inſecure, that will bring 
them but one hour ſooner to the ha- 
ven where they would be. 


1 ONLY Sir William's valet attended 
; his maſter on ſhore, the reſt of his 
ſervants, as well as his baggage, was 
left behind in the packet, to attend 


the leiſure of the wind, the tide, and 
the 
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the captain, who did not give them 
much encouragement to ſuppoſe they 
| ſhould get into the harbour till mid- 
night. 


Mons1EvUR Deſſain's commodious 
hotel was deſtined by the happy tra- 
veller to the few hours of repoſe he 
deſigned to take at Calais, before he 
purſued his journey. Every body 
who has gone the ſame road, and 
ſtopped at the ſame houſe, muſt know, 
if they are not perfectly inſenſible, 
that Monſieur Deſſain is one of the 
very civileſt little gentlemen to be 
found among(t thoſe who are of the 
ſame hoſpitable profeſſion with him- 
ſelf, 
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SIR William Montreville was a 
ſtranger to him; he looked in his 


face, and was ready to cry out, in the 


old lady's own phraſe: What a noble 


creature l —but for his life he could 


not recollect that he had ever before 
ſeen him in that country, neither did 
he exactly know his rank, or the condi- 
tion of his fortune, when firſt he wait- 
ed on him to receive his commands; 
yet theſe impediments were no draw- 
back to Monſieur's advances, who 
treated his gueſt with as much 
courteſy, as if he had found his name 
in the peerage, and known the value 
of his eſtates to an acre, 


Sir William, with equal politeneſs, 
and 
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and perhaps with more ſincerity, 
tuanked him for his offers to do him 
all manner of ſervices, and having 
omitted to ſupply himſelf with French 
money, whilſt he ſtayed at Dover, 
eaſily got that matter adjuſted, Mon- 
ficur bowed his little apple head to 
the ground, laid his hand on his 
breaſt, and declared he ſhould be but 
too much honoured, if he would 
have the condeſcenſion to appoint him 
his banker, to the full amount of his 
abilities, on the preſent, or on any 
future occaſion. ' 


WHAT a deal of miſchief may! not 
be doing by this partial repreſentation; 
for ſhould any cf my poor, literally 


poor, readers, hereaſter travel the ſame 
road, 
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road, and expect the ſame generous 
offers to be made him, I ſhall have 
ted him into a very mortifying error, 
from which a little wholeſome adviee, 
timely adminiſtered, may yet fave 
him. 


I Apvisg you then, with all ſeri- 
ouſneſs, not to ſet out for France on 
a ſaving expedition, or in purſuit of 
a true friend, hoping, on the ſtrength 


of my report, to find him in the cha- 


racter of Monſieur Deſſain: there 
are others, beſides David Simple, who 
have travelled farther than over Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, in ſearch of a 
a true friend, and come back without 
one. 


How 
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How much trouble am I taking 
to undo what I had done ! Nor ſhall 
think my fault ſufficiently repaired, 
till I have divided the act from the 
motive; when that duty is perform- 
ed, if you will proceed to the ho- 
tel of my recommendation, without 
money in your pockets, it is no 
longer my fault but your own, 


DurING the time that Sir Wil- 
liam Montreville was regretting, to 
the really good-tempered Deſſain, that 
negligence by which he ſhould find 
himſelf unprovided with the curren- 
cy of the country till he got to Paris; 
and whilſt the kind-hearted little man 
was making him the moſt unbounded 


offers of aſſiſtance, it is incumbent on 
me 
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me to remark, that the former had 
crawn from his pocket a very heavy 


purſe of Englith guineas, which carry 


their recommendation with them 
every where, and that the eyes of the 
latter were very much taken up in 
admiring them: it is not unnatural 
to ſuppoſe, that the ſight of theſe 
ſplendid guineas was a paſſport that 
gave him a more ready entrance into 


the good graces of Monſieur, than 


without them he had any title to 
expect: befides—if there is a be- 
ſides needful to explain away a 
feeming act of kindneſs, bordering 
on romantic generoſity, and that 
to an abſolute ſtranger, whoſe face 


he had never ſeen, whoſe name he 


had never kheard—1I muſt hint to that 
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claſs of my readers, whom it is now 
my buſineſs to undeceive, that a valet 


who is well known to Monſieur, and 


has been often at his houſe with tra- 
vellers of rank and riches, is no bad 
letter of credit; Sir William's man 
had been there five different times, 
with five different gentlemen of re- 
ſpeRFability. Dellain had already ſeen 
him in the court, and though he had 
not ſhaken him bythe hand, nor aſked 
him one leading queſtion; it was very 
likely that he thould gueſs at the im- 
portance of the maſter by the good 
condition .of his ſervant. 


When Sir William had ordered 
ſomething for his ſupper, at an early 
nour, and that horſes ſhould be kept 
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in readineſs for him to ſet out as ſoon 
as his people were landed from the 
packet: when he had again thanked 
his hoſt for paſt civilities, and preſent 
profeſſions, and whilit the little man 
was in the attitude of making his 
very loweſt bow, an Engliſh carriage 
drove furiouſly into the court-yard, 
Monſieur Deſſain ſhortening his con- 
gee, ran out to welcome his newly 
arrived gueſt, and to do the honours 


of his hotel. 


Six William walked mechanically 
to the window, to ſee who alighted 
from the chariot, not with any ex- 
pectation of their being known to 
him; but to ſay the truth, he had 


been ſo ſhort a time out of his own 
country, 
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country, he could not help thinking, 
that thoſe who were returning to it 
muſt feel themſelves particularly for- 
tunate : if this is not ſaying much 
for his taſte, it brings no charge I 
hope againſt his underſtanding. 


A SERVANT firſt jumped from 
the carriage which was engaging the 
whole of Sir William's attention ; he 
then let down the ſtep for his maſter 
to get out —Sir William eyed the lat- 
ter with much eagerneſs, and ſaid to 
himſelf, I ſhould know that face. — 
As the young man pulled off his hat, 
as if heated with travelling, he had a 
{till better view of him, and with a 
tranſport of pleaſure, not to be ex- 
preſſed, recogniſed in the features of 

this 
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this ſtranger, an old ſchool-fellow, 
one of the companions of his carly 
youth, and one of the beſt beloved 
of his friends. Lord Fitzhenry was 
a few years his ſenior, had juſt finiſh- 
ed his travels, and was then return. 
ing to his family as faſt as he could, 
intending to ſtay only a few hours at 


Deſſain's. 


INDEPENDENT of the warm friend- 
ſhipthat ſubſiſted between them, eſtab- 
liſhed on a long acquaintance, there 
vas another and tenderer motive for 
that exceſs of joy Sir William wa 
conſcious of feeling on this unex- 
pected rencontre. I have heard it 
obſerved, that when the heart is ten- 


derly attached to any particular ob- 
ject, 
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ject, it is natural to become intereſted 
for every thing and every body that 
is connected with that object. Sir 
William was in love, and Lord Fitz- 
henry nearly related to the miſtreſs 
of his affections, who was niece to 
his mother the Counteſs of Ux- 
ington. 


UNDER theſe circumſtances it will 
not appear ſurpriſing, that the mo- 
ment Sir William Montreville recol- 
lected this dear friend, he ſhould fly 
to greet him, without waiting the 
formality of a meſſage. Ah! how 
ſwift were the ſteps with which he 
bounded to meet him! how animated 
the air with which he caught hold of 
his hand, crying out, Dear Fitz- 

Vol. II. 3 henry! 
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henry! do I meet you thus accident- 
ally when I would have gone half 
the world over to have come up with 


you at laſt? 


' THERE was ſo much of hilarity i i 
the countenance of the ſpeaker, ſo 
much of joy in the tones of his 
voice, that Lord Fitzhenry ſaw in a 
moment, his friend did not feel, even 
by anticipation, the miſery that await- 
ed him ; his lordſhip was before this 
painful meeting, on his own account, 
diſappointed, indiſpoſed, and melan- 
choly—the ſight of Sir William, the 
taſk he had to perform, did not ex- 
| hilarate his ſpirits ; and whilſt he re- 
turned his affectionate ſalutation with 


warmth equal to his own clouds, of 
1-8 24 deeper 
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a deeper tinge paſſed over his coun- 
tenance; and any other ſpeQator 
than the unſuſpecting brother of Ade- 
laide, might have ſeen a tide of tears 
ruſhing into his eyes, that were with 
difficulty reſtrained from overflow- 


ing. 


Six William Montreville put his 
arm through Lord Fitzhenry's, and 
as he drew him along towards the 
room he occupied himſelf, which was 
on the left-hand fide fronting the 
court, I ſee, ſaid he, that your face, 
my Lord, is turned towards dear Old 
England, but now you muſt poſi- 
tively change your route, and go back 
with me: I have no other buſineſs 

in Paris, but to fetch my ſiſter ; my 
| H 2 poor 
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poor mother is ſickening for her re- 
turn, and I have promiſed to be at 
home in three weeks. 


LoxD Fitzhenry ſighed, ſhook his 
head, but made no reply. 


I MUST have none of your ill-omen- 
ed, ſilent prognoſtics, continued he 
gaily ; ſay at once, you will or you 

will not turn back with me. 


We certainly part no more, re- 
turned the other in a tremulous 
voice, till we land together in Bri- 
tain, | : 

Wu he faid this, they were 
come into the room whither they 

Were 
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were going; Sir William was all 
extacy at the certainty of being ſo 
well fitted in a companion for the 
remainder of his excurſion, and ring- 
ing the bell, ordered ſupper to be 
haſtened, as he thought his friend 
appeared to be extremely fatigued 
- with his journey, and in need of re- 
freſhment.. 

ALAS! how little did he ſurmiſe 
the cauſe of Lord Fitzhenry's de- 
jetion—he had ſunk into the firſt 
chair that came in his way, thrown 
his hat on the ground, and looked 
ſo ſadly ſerious, that Sir William, 
laying his hand on his ſhoulder, taxed 
him with the very common misfor- 
tune of having left his heart behind | 

WI 3 him; 
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him; and to rouſe him out of the 

reverie he had fallen into, aſked if, 

in his peregrinations, he had ever 
happened to meet with Adelaide ? 


Ar that name he ſtarted—aroſe 
fuddenly—looked wildly—walked up 
and down with difordered ſteps, 
muttering to himſelf —Adelaide! the 


adorable Adelaide — Oh William !— 
dear William! — and relapſed into 
his former ſilence. 


Tur unfortunate brother, doubly 
unfortunate, becauſe he was inno- 
cently ſporting with his own mi- 
ſery, ſo totally miſtook the meaning 
of his friend, that he cried out with 
increaſing gaiety and good humour, 

| What 
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What am I to think, Fitzhenry, of 


your perplexities - your tender ſighs 
your abſence your exclamations 
Al hope Adelaide has not taken you 
in— faith I ſhall pity you if that 
ſhould be the caſe, becauſe L know 
ſhe has no heart to give you in ex- 
change;—adding, with a certain ex- 
preſſion of countenance, which, at 
any other time would not have paſſed 
unnoticed, When did you hear from 
the Davenports? does Montague tell 
you any thing about their returning 
to England? 


Lord Fitzhenry, perfectly inat- 
tentive to theſe queſtions, and to the 
manner in which they were aſked, 


replied to them only by putting others 
H 4 | to 
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to Sir William, which were foreign 
to the ſubjet—Moatreville, ſaid he, 
have you received no late accounts 
from Paris? have the Johnſons any 
expectations of your joining them 
there ? 


To be ſure they have, for I wrote 
my ſiſter of my intentions as ſoon as 
I knew them myſelf. 


You ſiſter! repeated he, in a tone 
of agony, and hid his face with his 
hands, 


Ir you go on thus, my Lord, and 
take the matter ſo ſeriouſly, you will 
infect me with your ſadneſs; in pity 
to me, do not think any more of Ade- 


laide— 


laide from the inconſtaney of almoſt 
any other woman in the world, there 
might be hopes of a revolution; but 
no man upon the face of the earth 
will ever rival Edmund Davenport 
in her affections. He looked ſted- 
faſtly on him, and ſaw ſome tears 
trickle through his fingers. Dear 
Fitzhenry, continued he, forgive me 
if IJ have afflicted you by my ill- 
timed raillery; but we muſt not per- 
mit this wound to rankle, I hoped it 
was only ſkin deep, and you muſt {till * 
allow me to hope that it is reſerved 
for brighter eyes than my ſiſter's to 
heal it over. 


Ir is too much !—it is inſupport- 
1 ablet : 
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able! cried he, ſtarting up and laying 
Hold of Sir William's hand—Yes, I 
am wounded, but it is for you that 
Jam wounded, deareſt Montreville ! 
It is in your power to mitigate the 
oppreſſion that weighs down my ſpi- 
rits—let me ſee you reſigned, and I 


ſhall be comforted. 


THE alteration theſe few laſt words 
produced on Sir William was not 
more inſtantaneous than violent— 
Starting ſeveral paces back, his eye- 
balls ſtretched as if he would pene- 
trate into the very ſoul of Lord Fitz- 
henry for an explanation—with a 
face paler than aſhes, he cried out, 
In the name of God what is your 

meaning 
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meaning — your terrible meaning? 
What of my ſiſter in pity tell me 
what you know of my ſiſter! 


Sur has been very ill. 


VERV ill Adelaide very ill, and 
her mother, her brother not inform- 
ed of her illneſs !— He pauſed A 
thouſand curſes light on the treach- 
erous Johnſons I thought how it 
would beit is all their doing let 
us be gone this moment, dear Fitz- 
henry. If Adelaide is ſo ill, perhaps 
but I cannot bear that thought—what 
would become of my— his voice 
was choked, there was a wildneſs 
in his eyes that added alarm to the 
profound melancholy of his friend. 
H 6 MouN- 
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 MoNTREVILLE,. ſaid he, in a 
gentle compaſſionate tone, re-taking | 
the hand which had the moment be- 

fore been withdrawn from Wis hold, 
you know my friendſhip for you; can 
you doubt my readineſs to attend you 
when or wherever you pleaſe, except 
to Paris? To Paris you muſt not go 
— Ah; dear William! let us return to 
England; Lady Gertrude will want 
your preſence to ſupport her. 
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To England! 


Yes, and we will ſet out to-mor- 
o morning. | 

ENovuGcn! cried. the muferable bro- 

. ther 
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ther of Adelaide, and . wrung the: 
hand of his friend with torture — It - 
is enough, L comprehend all my miſ-- 
fortune —and ruſhing out of the- 
room, Lord. Fitzhenry ſaw no moxe : 
of him till midnight. 
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CHAP. > © 


Shorter than the former The ſubject continued. 


Lozy Fitzhenry waited three hours 


in the utmoſt anxiety and conſterna- 
tion for the return of his friend, who 
had been during that time walking 
to and fro in the garden of the hotel; 
in what ſtate of mind, was impreſſed 
on his countenance in ſtronger cha- 
racters than language could have 
ſpoken them. 


WHEN he came back to the room, 
his eyes were red and ſwollen; he 
threw himſelf on a chair by the ſide 

| of 
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of Lord Fitzhenry, who held his grief 


of ſo ſacred a nature, as not to inter- 
rupt its courſe by unmeaning conſo- 
lations, or frivolous obſervations; and 
I do not know when their ſolemn 
ſilence would have been broken, if 
Sir William had not ſuddenly ſtarted 
vp, and ſaid to Lord Fitzhenry, laying 
a hand on his ſhoulder : I want to aſk 
you a queſtion, but I ſhudder to an- 
nounce it, — Where are the dear 
Re ?—he ſtopped, and could go 
no further. | 


SPARE yourſelf! replied his lord- 
ſhip, ſpare yourſelf, dear Montreville! 
I underſtand what you would ſay; 
I will conceal nothing that it is neceſ- 


ary you ſhould be informed of—The 


remains 
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remains of your lamented ſiſter were 
yeſterday to croſs at this port, but I 
will ſtep out and bring you more 
certain intelligence. He did as he 
faid he would do; and, on making 
the proper enquiries, diſcovered that 
the body had been embarked from 
Calais nearly about the ſame hour 
that Sir William Montreville had 
taken his paſſage from the other ſide 
What a fatality !: 


WHAT a fatality ! exclaimed the 
afflicted brother, when informed of 
this circumſtance, —Where then was 
my ſympathy ?—the- corpſe of Ade- 
laide floating on the ſame ocean with 
me ; perhaps the veſlel that contained 
it within ſight of thoſe eyes which 

| have- 
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have ſo often delighted to dwell on 
her innocent lovelineſs. Oh! ſtupid 
and inſenſible heart! By what idleideas 
wert thou occupied at this fright- 
ful moment? Wert thou dancing in 
the ſunbeams of hope, when thou 
ſhouldeſt have been fainting under 
the gloom of preſentiment ? 


IT is the moſt unthankful taſk in 
the world to hold out the cup of 
conſolation where defpair ſtands rea- 
dy to daſh it out of your hand ; and 
Lord Fitzhenry continued filent, be- 
cauſe he really did not know what 
to ſay, till Sir William aſked if he 
could tell him by whom the body of 
his ſiſter was attended. To which his 
tordſhip replied, that he underſtood 

its 
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it was accompanied only by Mrs, 


Johaſon and her ſervants. 


Tue name of Johnſon was a ſud- 


den ſhock of electrical tendency, that 


drew him out of the profound medita- 
tion into which he had fallen, and 


diveſted him of every thing that a 


few moments before might have ap- 
peared to reſemble reſignation or 
compoſure, - 


GerrTiNG haſtilyup from his chair, 
and forcibly ſtriking his poor aching 


forehead with his clenched hand, and 
ſtamping his foot to the ground, in a 
paroxyſm of fury, he pronounced a 


volley of execrations on the Johnſon 


family, which it is neither neceſſary 


nor 
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nor proper for me to relate; they were 
ſuch as a very young man, full of 
ſpirit, generoſity, and affection, might 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed to beſtow on 
thoſe whom he ſuſpected to have been 
the murderers of a tenderly beloved 
ſiſter, —Yes! cried he, it is the John- 
ſons who have been the executioners 
of Adelaide : if they had not deſigned 
her death, we ſhould at leat have 
heard of the illneſs that muſt have 
preceded it — Oh miſerable partiality! 
oh deteſtable legacy !—but for that 
legacy - Oh my mother !-— What will 
become of my mother ! N 


TRIs filial reflection on the woes 
of Lady Gertrude ſoftened him to 


tears, and he ſhed them plentifully. 
| WHeNn 
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WurN the ſervant. came in to 
ſpread the table for ſupper, Sir William 
Montreville was gone on his ſolitary 
promenade to the garden; and Lord 
Fitzhenry, who knew by his own 
diſinclination to eat, how much leſs 
his friend would be diſpoſed to par- 
take of the refreſhments he had or- 
dered, deſired the preparations for 
ſupper might be ſuperſeded, by get- 
ting an apartment immediately ready 
for the reception: of his fellow-travel- 
ler; to which apartment he ſuffered 
himſelf to be conducted, juſt as the 
clock ſtruck one. Lord Fitzhenry 
1 having forced him to ſwallow two 
|; glaſſes of wine, led him thither, and 
did not leave the fide of his bed for 

the remainder of the night—a ſpeci- 

| n 
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men of modern male friendſhip, 
which will do no diſcredit to the age 
we live 1n, 


Tux oppreſſion of ſadneſs with 
which Lord Fitzhenry entered the 
gates of Calais, was occaſioned by an 
affair of the heart, which hereafter, 
and when I am more at leiſure, I 
ſhall poſſibly lay hold of as a pretty 
little epiſode, to relieve the attention 


of my readers from more weighty 
buſineſs, 


WHATEVER was the cauſe of Lord 
Fitzhenry's ſadneſs, it found no abate- 
ment in his being forced to make 
another as ſad as himſelf; and all that 
night he fat by the pillow of Sir Wil- 

| liam 
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liam Montreville, a ſincere mourner 


for the affliction with which his in- 


telligence had loaded him; and in 
the morning his anxiety was very 
much increaſed, by finding the object 
of his kind attention in a high fever, 
The faculty were immediately called 
in to his aſſiſtance ; and, though his 
ſymptoms were of the moſt unfavour- 


able ſort, yet, by the ſkill of his phy- 


ſician, the unremitting care of his 
friend, a good conſtitution, and more 
fortitude, when in a capacity to exert 
it, than generally falls to the lot of 
young men whoſe ſpirits are ardent, 
and whoſe paſſions are extreme, Sir 
William was ſoon able to re-embark 
for Dover, and from thence arrived 

at 
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at the caſtle, a few hours only after 
the interment of his ſiſter. 


Lon Fitzhenry was under a kind 
of engagement to meet his family in 
town by a certain day, and the going 
out of his way with Sir William muſt; 
prevent him from being punctual to 
his firſt appointment. But what are 
the bars that a generous mind will 
not get over in the attainment of a 
philanthropical purſuit ? h 


THEIR journey was not quite ſo 
gloomy as might have been expected; 
Lord Fitzhenry ſeemed to have for- 
got his own cares, to alleviate thoſ 
of his companion : he even entered 

: | into 
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into a little hiſtory of his own dif- 
appointments, and treated them much 
more ludicrouſly than he felt them; 
which effectually removed the ſuſ- 
picion Sir William at firſt entertained 
of his lordſhip's being ſeriouſly at- 
tached to Adelaide. 


Tux meeting between Sir William 
Montreville and his heart-broken mo- 


ther it is not for me to deſcribe; could 


I repreſent it with as much energy 
as I feel it, my fair reader would have 


no reaſon to thank me for robbing 


her eyes of their luſtre; and, if 
through my want of {kill the picture 
ſhould be deficient in celouring, that 


would ſpoil all; fo it is beſt to leave 


the 


— 
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che work to her own imagination, 
which no doubt will finiſh it much 
more to the purpoſe. 


Lokxp Fitzhenry, after repoſing 
one night at the caſtle, on the next 
morning ſet off for London, He had 
not been admitted to the preſence of 
Lady Gertrude, but heard with great 
ſatisfaction that the return of her ſon 
had afforded to her afflicted mind all 
the confolation it was yet able to re- 
ceive, or may perhaps be ever ene 
of receiving. 


Vo“. II. I CHAP, 
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CHAP. XL 


New tharaBeri—Old mncidents— Another preef 
that friendſhip is not circumſcribed by ſituations, 


Wuzrever new characters are to 
make their appearance, a new chapter 
ſhould introduce them. The Daven- 
ports are a family I very much re- 
ſpect, and are by their own worthi- 
neſs entitled to all the civility with 
which it is poſſible to uſher their 
names into theſe pages, 


Mx. Davenport, like the late Sir 
Thomas Montreville, poſſeſſed many 
refine- 
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refinements which are the peculiar 
gifts of taſte and education; he was alſo 
very much diſtinguiſhed by the bounty 
of nature, who had liberally endowed 
him with ſound ſenſe, an excellent 
heart, and the beſt diſpoſition in the 
world. Beſides, he ſprang from a 
good family, and if he had not added 
to the ſplendour of its fame in the 
field, or in the cabinet, neither had 
he diſgraced his progenitors by a 
baſe action, or a weak ſentence, —Ag 
to his fortune, which is no part of 
the man, I ſhall ſpeak of that here- 
after, NE 


Ir Mr. Davenport was in all re- 
ſpects ſo well ſuited to aſſociate with 
Sir Thomas Montreville, his wife 

I 2 was 
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was not leſs qualified, by her many 
virtues, to be the beloved companion 
and boſom friend of Lady Gertrude; 
they were both the beſt of wives, the 
beſt of mothers, an honour to' the 
domeſtic character, and a credit to 
their ſex, 


AN intercourſe in the early parts 
of their lives had been eſtabliſhed 
between theſe four amiable people, 
which ſuffered no abatement when 
they entered into their ſeveral en- 
gagements for life. Lady Uxington, 
the mother of Lord Fitzhenry, and the 
ſiſter of Mr. Davenport, was alſo one 
of the ſame ſet, and of the ſame ſort; 
but owing toherconnexion with what 
| is generally called the great world, and 
N 1 


4h M$ 
her lord's eſtates being ſcattered in 
various counties very diſtant from the 
caſtle, it was ſeldom, not more than 
once in two or three years, that ſhe 
could indulge her affectionate incli- 
nations, by paſſing a few weeks in a 
ſociety to which ſhe was moſt ſincerely 
attached: for, when Lady Gertrude, 
following the example of theſe 
charming ſiſters, heſtowed herſelf on 
the man of her choice, their united 
entreaties had prevailed on Mr. and 
Mrs. Davenport to remove into their 
neighbourhood, who being unable 
to reſiſt the temptation of living near 
them, diſpoſed of a houſe they had 
juſt purchaſed near , and 
rented a ſmall box within a mile of 
their friends ſuperb manſion. 
13 Now 
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No this is the ſecond inftance 
1 have brought before your eyes, my 
philoſophical reader, of friendſhip 
Ns: where . 18 not, 
How can that be? yoo e ery. „ Where 
hes the inequality between Sir Tho- 


mas Montreville and Mr. Davenport? 


If you have not led us into an error, 
they were equally well born, and 


indebted pretty much in the ſame 
degree to nature and to education. 


- 
[ 
N ” 104 a * 


xs, ſay I, this is all true. But is 
there nothing elſe that conſtitutes in- 
equality beſides birth and education? 
Whatever you may advance to op- 
poſe my argument, it is not more 
faithfully evinced than in the diſtri- 


AY | bution 
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bution of wealth; or why is it that 
a poor gentleman, who inherits only 
his few paternal acres, ſpends leſs, is 
| leſs followed, leſs admired, leſs ca- 
reſſed, than a Nabob juſt returned 
from the Eaſt, laden with half a. 
million of ferling qualifications? Are 
you {till at a loſs for the inequality? 
then 1 explain it more e 
! 

In. enge 8 e did not 


— to as many hundreds per 


annum, as his neighbour the baronet 
counted thouſands. Now, though in 
every thing, but being a gentleman, a 
man of honour, and a ſcholar, he was 
very much inferior to Sir Thomas 
Montreville; yet this difference did 

— up, or obſtruct, that rich 
OHH 14. vein 
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vein of mutual kindneſs which ran 
through the hearts of thefe two fami- 
lies, by choking it up with the rub- 
biſh of oſtentation on the one part, 


or debaſing it on tlie other, either by 
.envy or ſervility. In ſhort, ſo equal 


was the ſcale carried between them, 


that it would have been impoſſible 


for-a ſtranger to decide, when he ſaw 
them together, which was the richeſt 


Man of the two. © | 11464 
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Tn Is ĩs a fort of VET" friendſhip 


different from what I have before de- 
ſcribed as ſubſiſting between the ho- 
nourable Mrs. Johnſon and my flip- 
pant hoſteſs of the Montreville Arms. 
The Davenports were of noble ex- 
traction: but, not ſpringing out from 


7 & 1 the 
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the very top of their genealogical 
tree, their portion of lands was 
ſmaller than their portion of nobility: 
whereas, if Mrs. Vernon,, the friend 
of Mrs. Johnſon, had any pretenſions 
to birth or precedency, ſuch preten- 
ſions it is not in my power toaſcertain. 
She was indeed a foreigner, and might 
have been a lady of conſequence in 
her own country, of which circum- 
ſtance I muſt confeſs myſelſ to be 
totally in the dark; what little I do 
know of her former hiſtory, thall be 
revealed to my reader in the enſuing 


chapter. 


is CHAR 
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45 introduction — An adventure A removal. 


. advantage-of being a good 1 on the 
nn 


Mae Verdon had the honebr f 
ſerambling into this checquered world 
amongſt the mountains of Savoy; 
and I here aver, what I have hinted 
before, that if ſhe had any claims to 
gentility, I know nothing of the 


matter, 


JAacqviline, the heroine of my 
— tale — for I promiſe my reader 
it 


* 
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it ſhall be a ſhort one did certainly 

paſs (and the report has never been 
eontradicted) for the daughter of a 
poor wretched couple, who would 
not have been poor if they could 
have carved better for themſelves by 
any means in the world, induſtry ex- 
cepted.— Buried in the mountains, 
with none but neighbours in as mi- 
ſerable a ſituation as their own, how 
few were the opportunities they had 
of profiting by their inclinations to 
mend their condition by ways and 
means not in the direct road of 


OC" . 


Ar length an occaſion offered, 
which was beyond the moſt ſanguine 


of their hopes or expectations; and 
IL 6. it 


| 
| 
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it happened too when the pretty 


Jacquiline was in the zenith of her 
charms, or it would never, moſt pro- 
bably, have happened at all. 


A vou gentleman of ſome 
notoriety, purſuing his ſolitary tour 
over the Continent, to gather his 
noſegay of exotic improvements, 
in going to pick them up amongſt 
the wilds of Savoy, ſaw by chance 


the little Jacquiline, to whom, miſ- 
taking her for the divinity of the 


mountains, he did homage, by be- 
ſtowing more praiſes on her beauty 
than her beauty really deſerved. Na- 
ture and the leſſons of her parents 
had made her a finiſhed coquette at 


ſeventeen; and ſhe, knew ſo well 


how 
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how to manage for the intereſt of her 
family, that all the money he could 
get together was left behind with the 
old people in exchange for their 
daughter; whom, with their conſent 
and entire approbation, he conducted 
to Britain the rareſt gem in his 
collection of natural hiſtory. 


Tr1s little mountain: ſhrub was 
fated to bloom but a ſhort ſeaſon in 
the garden of luxury; her lover, I 
will not call him her ſeducer, very 
ſoon tranſplanted her into the com- 
mon ground of his own country.— 
When all her charms were fled, the 
education ſhe had received from her 
parents afforded her other reſources.: 
ſhe was a wonderful performer on 
the 
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the hurdy-gurdy; and the honourable 
Mrs. Johnſon preferred the muſic of 
a tdrdy-gurdy to. all ctlicr wn 
in the world. 


Or TEN did this great lady liſten 
with exquiſite ſenſibility to the 
ſounds of Jacquiline's inſtrument, as 
ſhe played under her dreſſing- room 
windows; which it was cuſtomary 
for the cunning Savoyard to do an: 
hour or two daily, when ſhe knew 
from Mrs. Margaret Davis that her 
lady was alone, and her heart diſ- 


poſed for the reception of harmony. 


ON, in going to her carriage, 
Mrs. Johnſon condeſcended to aſk. 
ſeveral queſtions of Jacquiline, and 
L Was 
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was anſwered in ſuch good Engliſh, 
and with ſo much adroitneſs, that 
very ſoon after, ſhe ſignified to Mrs. 
Margaret her intentions to do ſome- 
thing for the girl's eſtabliſhment. 
She accordingly took her into her 
houſe, and ſo completely into her 
good graces, that ſhe had her taught 
to read, to write, make caps, get up 
fine linen, and keep family ſecrets ;, 
this laſt part of her education Mrs, 
Johnſon would let nobody have any 
hand in but herſelf. She had no rea- 
fon to find fault with the docility of 
her pupil; and in due time Jacqui- 
line's genius was. rewarded, by an 
appointment to a place about the 
perſon of Mrs. Oſmond, her then 
almoſt ſuperannuated grandmother, a 

ſituation 
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ſituation of infinite truſt and equal 
confidence— How diſcharged by the 
artiul Savoyard has been already re- 
lated, as well as the legacy by which 
her ſervices were diſtinguiſhed, 


BrsIDEs thoſe inſtances I have 
quoted, there are many others that [ 
could tell you of, to prove that the 
attachment thus formed between the 
lady and herprozegee has no ſimilitude 
to the dilintereſted ties which bound 
together the rich inhabitants of the 

caſtle and the humble dwellers of the 
cottage: the means of the former were 
enlarged ; to them only fortune had 
been munificent: but nature was 
liberal to both, and their hearts were 


caſt exactly in the ſame mould. The 
a | aaſtle 
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caſtle might have been called the pa- 
lace of benevolence, the cottage its 
banqueting-houſe. 


Tu Montrevilles and Davenports 
were united by mutual virtues and 
mutual kind offices. Whatever were 
the virtues of Mrs. Johnſon and Mrs. 
Vernon, however equally they may 
have been gifted with the ſoul's en- 
dowments, nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that all the kind offices 
proceeded from one fide only; at 
leaſt there was no oftentation in the 
meek mild miſtreſs of the Montre- 
ville Arms hotel, to tell tales, or be- 
tray that the favours ſhe received 
from Mrs. : Johnſon had been pur- 
| chaſed or returned by any conditional 
ſervices. 
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ſervices on her part: whatever uſe 
ſhe could make herſelf of to her 
warm and bountiful patroneſs was 
a ſecret to every body in the world 
but themielves and Mrs. Margaret 
Davis. | 


IT has given me pain to take off 
my reader's attention ſo long from 
the preſent ſituation of the afflicted 
Lady Gertrude, to bring them ac- 
quainted with former times when ſhe 
firſt came to ſettle at the caſtle, be- 
ſides now and then throwing in the 
way of their natural and laudable 
curiolity characters that are not cal- 
culated to pleaſe any of them: ſuch | 
as are honeſt and well-diſpoſed will 
ſhudder and turn aſide with diſguſt 
Ee from. 
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from Mrs. Johnſon and her confidante, 
whilſt others, who may have acted 
with any thing reſembling their du- 
plicity, will not like to fix their eyes 
on a mirror where they may ſee a 
rival as eminent, as ingenious, and, 
perhaps, as ſucceſsful as themſelves. 


NoTwITHSTANDING all the ob- 
jections I have ſtated to my rambles, 
I muſt ſtill purſue them, as they are 


abſolutely neceſſary to the thread of 


my ſtory, In the firſt place, the 
circumſtances I am going to repeat 
are introductory to a very pretty love 
tale, and in the next, I cannot make 
out my book without them. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 


A philofof hical reaſon for flepping over ſixteen years, 
the tranſactions of which time, had they been re- 

_ gularly celiefed, might have afforded a great 
deal of convenient matter 10 lengthen out a hate 
Falls. ; 


DIXTEEN years of undiſturbed tran- 
quillity and uninterrupted friendſhip 
had the Montrevilles and Daven- 
ports paſſed in the neighbourhood of 
each other, with no very ſevere miſ- 
fortunes, no very ſad occurrences, 
no diſcontents of any kind, to mark 
the progreſs of time. What have J 
| to 
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to do with theſe ſixteen years? The 
hours that glide along with a ſerene 
and even ſteadineſs are leſs eaſy to 
trace than the heavy ones that leave 
the furrows of care behind them; ſo 
] ſhall let them paſs by without no- 
| tice, only remarking that the inter- 
mediate ſpace I have been ſpeaking 
of had a nearer reſemblance to the 
age of gold than to the age of iron. 


THE inhabitants of the caſtle and 
the cottage ſeemed to be actuated by 
the ſame virtues, and to be governed 
by the ſame deſtiny. Lady Gertrude 
Montreville had borne many children, 
the two eldeſt of which number were 
te only ones that had arrived be- 


yond the bounds of extreme infancy. 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Davenport's gains and loſſes on 


the maternal ſcore bore an exact 


ſimilitude to her own, and there now 


only remained to each of them one 
ſon and one daughter, to comfort 


them for the loſs of their other 


children. 


WurarT Sir William Montreville 
is, and what his ſiſter Adelaide Mon- 
treville was, I have, reader, to the 
very beſt of my little {kill, already 


informed you ; and it now remains 
that I ſhould bring you acquainted 
with the ſon and daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs. Davenport. 


MoNrAGUE DAVENPORT is as 
much unlike Sir William Montreville 
as any two beings, both excellent in 
their 
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their kind, can differ in what are not 
the eſſentials but the ornaments of 
humanity. The ſoul and form of Sir 
William bore teſtimony to the co- 
incidence of Nature in all her opera- 
tions: his perſon was maſculine, his 
ſpirit intrepid, his countenance ani- 
mated, his paſſions fervent, his affec- 
tions ſtrong, but his underſtanding 
ſtronger.— The body and mind of 
Montague Davenport were caſt in a 
different mould, and did not al- 
together preſerve the ſame ſimilitude 
in their connection to each other. 
Delicacy had modelled the former 
with her own dainty fingers, and 
afterwards poliſhed her work by the 
hands of the Graces. I do not mean 
the graces, as they are deſcribed and 

2 recom- 
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recommended by Lord Cheſterfield; 
becauſe I do not aſſimilate them with 
my own notions of that rectifying 


grace which ſhould be employed to 
do away the effects of effeminacy on 


a too pretty perſon. —Manly ideas, 


manly exerciſes, and manly actions, 
are the graces which I mean ; and 
which, with a handſome face, and 
againſt a conſtitution as little robuſt 
as his perſon, formed a ſtriking com- 
poſition of manlineſs in the ſoul of 
Montague Davenport. The whole 
world might exclaim with the old 
lady, who caught a peep of Sir Wil- 
liam on his road to Dover What a 
noble creature Montague, had he 
paſſed by, would not have gone with- 


out his ſhare of admiration, though 
not 
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not attended by the ſame energy of 
expreſſion— Inſtead of crying out, 
What a noble creature !—it is pro- 
bable they would have ſaid, How 
gentle, how amiable, how intereſting 
is the face of that traveller! 


SIR William was warm, animated, 
and ardent, on all occaſions ; Monta- 
gue but on one, one paſſion alone could 
ſubdue his reaſon — Love was his ty- 
rant, and the moſt abject of his ſlaves 
was Montague Davenport: his ſoul 
floated on affection, that affection 
centered on one adored object, and 
that adored object was the daughter 
of Sir Thomas Montreville, 


EMELINE the enchanting—at leaſt 
Vol. II. "= Sir 
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Sir William's enchanting Emeline; 
for I do not know how far her 
charms might have gone beyond the 
precincts of the caſtle, as there ſhe 
delighted to exert all her magical 
powers of faſcination—Emeline, the 
ſiſter of Montague, was hardly leſs 
his ſiſter in affection than the lifter 
of Adelaide, the poor Adelaide! 
whoſe funeral obſequies were per- 
formed in a former part of this won- 
derful hiſtory; for wonderful it will 
be, if I ſhould ever get to the end of 
it. | 1 


I Dox'r know how to deſcribe 
that ſort of ſiſterly love which united 
the hearts of Adelaide and Emeline, 


If I look back, and call upon expe- 
| rience 
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rience to find me out a precedent for 
their attachment, though my memory 
may furaiſh me with ſuch a begin- 
ning, treachery would ſtep in between, 
and ſpoil the concluſion. I will not 
therefore draw my example from 
Lady ———, or Lady ——, or 
Lady , but from Shakeſpeare 
himſelf, who had not taken a peep 
inte any ſuch hearts as theirs when 
he wrote the following beautiful lines 
on female friendſhip= - 

In all the council that we two have ſhared, 
The fiſter-vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the haſty-footed time 


For parting us: Ol! and is all forgot? 
All ſchool-dayfriendſhip, childhood innocence? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 8 
Created with our needles both one flower, 

K 2 Both 
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Both on one ſampler, ſitting on one cuſhion 

Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key; 

As if our hands, our ſides, our voices, and our 
minds, | 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together 

Like a double cherry, ſeeming parted, 

But yet a union in partition : 

Two lovely berries moulded on one ſtem, 

So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart 8 

Two of the firſt, like coats of heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt, 


So far of the quotation is ſufficient 
for the embelliſhment of my tale, and 
the elucidation of my characters; 
but J muſt follow the truth - inſpired 
poet to the very end of his ſpeech, 
with the hope that his words, iſſuing 
from my pen, will pierce, and that 
to the quick, the hearts of ſome peo- 
ple who I know will be amongſt the 
number of my readers. 


I 


You 


Mou rend our ancient love aſunder, 
To join with men in harming your poor friend: 
It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly; 

Our ſex, as well as I, may chide you for it; 


Though I alone do feel the injury. 


The three words I have omitted, and 
the one that I have ſubſtituted, I hope 
will not paſs unobſerved ; or the rea- 
ſon why I have uſed this freedom be 
unknown to any body. Shakeſpeare 
himſelf has pardoned and acquitted 
me; for, does he not ſay, © Nothing 
can be amiſs when fimpleneſs and 
duty tender it“ It was my own fim- 
plicity that made me borrow from 
his eloquence; and it is the duty I 
owe to myſelf that makes me ſpeak 
what I have ſpoken. —I now diſmiſs 
the preſent chapter, to give all thoſe, 

K 3 for 
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for whom my laſt quotation is in- 
tended, time to conſider the truth 
and conſiſtency of the application L 
make to them. 


C H A P. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Struggles of nature, aud efforts of love, in a pa- 
thetic and interęſting converſation. 


My dear William, faid Lady Ger- 
trude one day to her ſon—it was about 
a fortnight after his return from the 
ill-fated expedition he made to the 
continent have you informed Mrs. 
Davenport of our — She pauſed — 
he caught her half-expreſſed mean- 
ing, and replied, that he had not only 


informed Mrs. Davenport of all ſhe 
K 4 wiſhed 
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wiſhed her to know, but had, with- 
out orders, ventured to ſolicit her 
preſence at the caſtle. I am ſure, dear 
Mother, he added, you can have no 
objection to the ſight, or to the ſooth- 
ing attentions of ſuch a friend, who, 
by ſharing your ſorrows, will make 
them more ſupportable - you love her 
as a ſiſter, and it is as a ſiſter that I 
have invited her to attend you; there 
is not another family in the world, 
whom, uncommiſſioned by yourſelf, I 
would have dared to intrude on your 
ſolitude. 


I THANK. you, returned ſhe, for 
this proof of kind confideration—I 
will not ſay to my peace - that I fear 
is gone for ever! and ſhe ſighed 

deeply 
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deeply but to my reſignation, which 
is often ſo feeble as to ſtand in need 
of a ſenſible friend's advice to Prop 
and ſuſtain it. 


SENG her ſon's ſpirits taking 
their hue from the complexion of 


her own, ſhe ſeemed to combat the 


everlaſting expreſſion of her woes, 
and to force them back to her heart, 
that they might not produce the 
ſame ill effects on his health as 
they had already done on her own. 
Yes, continued ſhe, tenderly preſſ- 
ing his hands—Yes, you are cer- 
tainly right; if I am capable of any 
other comfort beſides what I take in 


looking at you, in hearing you ſpeak, 
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in Witneſſing that dutiful anxiety 
which is ſo intereſting to the fond 
heart of a mother, if I can bear con- 
ſolation to approach me in any 
other ſhape, I think I ſhould receive 
it in the ſociety of Mrs. Davenport 
and her amiable children; they have 
always held the ſecond place in my 
heart Oh! how I feel for their diſ- 
treſs when your letter ſhall arrive 
Emeline will think of you, and your 
idea will ſupport her but, poor Mon- 
tague! who is there now that ſhall 
ſpeak conſolation to the paſſionate 
ſoul of Montague ? 


Ar the mention of Emeline, the 
countenance of Sir William Montre- 
ville 


= 


ville took another and very different 
expreſſion from any colouring it had 
appeared in ſince the day of his meet- 
ing Lord Fitzhenry at Dover; and 
his loſt ſiſter, who had never been 
abſent from his thoughts till now; 
was now ſuperſeded by the lovely 
image of Emeline, who till then had 
modeſtly withdrawn to the private 
but warm receſſes of his heart; that 
ſhe might not obtrude on his natural 
and more ſerious duties. 


As Lady Gertrude pronounced 
the name of Emeline, the face of 
Sir William was ſuffuſed with crim- 
fon, and his eyes ſtruggled with a 
fort of joyful ſenſation, that he hardly 
knew how to govern; for it was very 

K 6 plain 
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plain he tried to ſuppreſs this momen- 
tary viſitation of tranſport—a ſacrifice 
he would. willingly have made to the 
affliction of his mother; as, who does 
not know, from experience, that the 
bite of ſorrow is never ſo keen as 
when joy unmaſked ruſhes forbidden 
to its preſence ? 


Hr could not conceal his feelings 
ſo effectually, but that they were in- 
ſtantly revealed to Lady Gertrude's 
penetrating obſervation ; ſhe alſo ſaw 
his motives for ſmothering the plea- 
ſure ſhe had conveyed to his mind 
by calling upon the name of his miſ- 
treſs, and fo tenderly uniting it with 
his own. —Something was due on 


wer part for this effort on his; ſhe 
raiſed 
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raiſed her languid face from the pil- 
low on which it reſted, and with the 
tears yet undried, that had fallen on 
her pallid cheeks, My fon! cried ſhe, 
my own dear William! your ſenſi- 
bility is ſtrong, but your filial piety 
is ſtronger; I will not allow you thus 
to check the generous effuſions of 
a paſſion ardent and reſpectable. 


On deareſt of parents! will you 
then be comforted ? 


Ls! I ſhall, for your ſake, endea- 
your to moderate my griefs—I will 
permit you to conſole me- you can- 
not recal the angel we have loſt, but 
you ſhall give me another daughter, 
and in your Emeline I will try to 

believe 
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believe I again embrace my Ade- 
laide ! 


WulLs v this ſhort converſation paſſ- 
ed between the mother and ſon, the lat- 
ter was kneeling at tlie bedſide of the 
former, a ſtation he ſeldom quitted 
when in her preſence; but now he 
could not have raiſed himſelf from it 
if he would, ſo greatly was he agi- 
tated leſt the exertion ſhe was making 
for his happineſs ſhould be fatal to 
her own exiſtence, He laid his face 
on her hands, as he preſſed them to 
his lips, and could only murmur in 
the ſofteſt whiſper Spare yourſelf, 
dear mother!—Tam grateful—ohhow 


grateful! but for God's ſake ſpare 


yourſelf 


Tris 
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THis was all he did ſay — 
could eloquence it{elf have ſaid more 
to the purpoſe ? 

I BroiN to feel that I am plun- a 
ging my readers into a fea of difficul- 
tices —one can never mend an error 
till it is found out—]I ſee where J 
have been deficient, and will bring 
them out of their dilemma as faſt as 
I can. 


A FEw pages back I told you, that 
the Montrevilles and the Davenports 
were neighbours and inſeparable com- 
panions; and juſt now I have given 
you cauſe to ſuppoſe the latter have 
changed their quarters, without hav- 
ing explained the reaſon why they 

went 
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went away, or to what part of the 
globe they are gone: any other hiſ- 

torian would have introduced this 
circumſtance in its proper time, and 
in its proper place; I, on the con- 
trary, who am ſetting out on a firſt 
expedition, run away from unity, and 
if it overtakes me, I lay ho'd of the 
occaſion, and accommodate it to my 
own inſ{ufficiencies. 


CHAP. 
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CAE IT 


Sickneſs = A removal Death — A FeoUUtitgti= 
Fortunes eldeft daughter a troubleſome viſitor 
A woyage in contemplation. 


Azovr eighteen months before the 
death of Sir Thomas Montreville, 
Mrs. Davenport found herſelf a wi- 
dow—not merely a widow by appel- 
lation, but a widow indeed ; and in 
truth, her huſband had ever been the 
deareſt of all dear objects to the wife 
of his boſom ; and when it was her 
misfortune to cloſe his eyes, if Pro- 

vidence 
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vidence had ſealed her own at tlie 
ſame time, ſhe would have called it a 
ſentence of mercy. 


THz diſeaſe by which Mr. Daven- 


port was carried off, in the thirty- 


eighth year of his age, being malig- 


nant and highly infectious, the young . 
people, to be out of the way of catch- 
ing it, were removed to the caſtle 


very much againſt their inclinations: 


for long they contended to ſhare the 


fame fate with their parents, againſt 


their abſolute commands, againſt the 


verdict of three phyſicians, who ſen- 
tenced them to baniſhment ; againſt 
the tendereſt ſolicitations of Sir 'Tho- 
mas and Lady Gertrude Montreville, 
and againft every thing but the ex- 

| travagant 
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travagant agonies of Sir William, 
and the unceaſing tears of his ſif- 
ter, to which they at laſt yielded. 


Ma. Davenport endeavoured to 
prevail on his wife to leave the cot- 
tage, and go with her children to the 
caſtle ; but if there is a wife in the 
world, who would have complied 
with ſuch a requiſition, flying from 
the duties of her ſtation to a corner 
of ſafety, ſhe deſerves not to be claſſed 
with ſuch wives, and ſuch mothers, 
as Lady Gertrude or Mrs. Daven- 
port, who, in refuſing to abſent her- 
felf from the chamber of contagion, 
was guilty of her very firſt act of 
premeditated matrimonial di ſobedi- 
ence! Many fine ladies will not ap- 

prove 
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prove of the aſſertion, but it is a 
true one, | 


How this fatal malady ended, you 
already know; and I have too many 
ſcenes of recent griefs before me, to 
allow that I ſhould look back, or at 
leaſt but very ſlightly, on thoſe ſable- 
hued events that happened ſo long 
ago.—A conſiderable time after the 
funeral was over, and not till Mrs. 
Davenport was well aſſured ſhe had 
neither received or could convey any 
infection, once more ſhe was re-united 
to her family; not by their coming 
home to her, but by her going to 
them: the lord and lady of the caſtle 
would not hear of her remaining at 


the cottage, which their ſympathetic 
feelings 
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feelings told them muſt now have 
loſt, in her eyes, all its charms, all 
that it before boaſted of beauty and 
comfort. They went themſelves to 
drag her from the cheerleſs ſpot, and 
ſhe ſuffered them to conduct her 
to their own, at that ſeaſon bliſsful, 
habitation. . 


Ix has long and often been remark- 
ed, that the eldeſt daughter of For- 
tune ſeldom comes to the gate of 
the happy, where ſhe has been long 
barred out, without a ſuite of followers 
in her train: her viſits had hitherto 
been ſhort at the caſtle and its envi- 
rons; ſhe had occaſionally preſided at 
the interment of ſeveral promiſing 
infants, but without parade:—ſhe 

threat- 
I 
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threatened now to invade them with 
a hoſt of calamities, of which the 
death of Mr. Davenport was only the 
herald or harbinger. 
Tus ſum of three thouſand pounds 
to each of his children, with four 
rings, value two hundred pounds, 
in remembrance to the Montreville 
family, were the only legacies be- 
queathed by Mr. Davenport ; all the 
the reſt of his moderate fortune was 
left at the unfettered diſpoſal of his 
widow, not from any doubts he en- 
tertained of the young people's duty 
to a mother they adored, but as a 
public acknowledgment of the confi- 
dence he repoſed in the prudence of 
| her 
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her conduct, and the rectitude of her 
heart. | , 


By this diſpoſition of his worldly 
effects, Mrs, Davenport's proportion 
of them was about ten thouſand 
pounds; for which overplus ſhe con- 
ſidered herſelf in the light of a ſteward 
to her children, on whom her now 
undivided affections were eſtabliſhed, 
except that part of them which orati- 
tude and friendſhip laid claim to; and 
the diſcharge of theſe - debts of the 
heart enriched one of the parties, 
without embezzling from the other. 


Mx. DAVENPORT, almoſt from the 
time of his marriage, had been liti- 


gating 
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gating in the Iriſh courts of law, 
his rights to ſome eſtates of great 
value, which were left to him by his 
maternal uncle; but the teſtator's 
power of making the bequeſt was ſo 
warmly diſputed by his heirs at law, 
who lived in the country, whoſe 
wealth was great, and whoſe influ- 
ence was greater, that the claimant 
had: ſeveral times nearly given up 
his pretenſions, rather than have the 
little he did-poſſeſs made leſs by ſup- 
porting them : he was only prevent- 
ed from the reſignation he meditated 
by Sir Thomas and Lady Gertrude, 
who would never allow him to make 
it, and contrived ſo well, and with fo 
much delicacy, for his accommodation, 

as 
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as to draw him on from year to year, 


without his being greatly inconve- 
nienced by the expence, or ſuſpect- 
ing the weight of obligation he owed 


to their generous interference. They 


had often added their intreaties to 


the advice of his lawyers, that he 


would ſhew himſelf in the country 


where his intereſt lay: but having 
from family occurrences, not neceſſary 
to repeat, imbibed an invincible aver- _ 


ſion to a kingdom, in which he had 


never ſet his foot ; nothing could pre- 


vail on him to follow up his claims 
by his preſence. 


Mrs. Davenport, in the tenth. 


month of her widowhood, received 
Vol. II. L. letters 
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letters from the lawyer who had the 
whole management of the buſineſs, 
to inform her, as the executrix of 
his late client, that the ſuit muſt now 
come to a criſis, their opponents hav- 
ing carried it as far as they could, 
and were at this period forced to 
abide by the deciſion of a ſpecial 
jury. To which intelligence was add- 
ed, that the trial would come on pro- 
bably in three months, and could not 


be protracted longer than fix, and that 
every thing now ſeemed to be in 
their favour. Ee ended with a requeſt, 
that Mrs. Davenport would immedi- 
ately croſs the channel, and take up 
her reſidence in Dublin, her preſence 
being thought highly necellary, and 
even indiſpenſable, as the repreſenta- 

8 tive 
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tive of her deceaſed huſband, at 
the final adjuſtment of a cauſe ſo 
_ conſequential to herſelf and family. 


Six Thomas and Lady Gertrude 
Montreville, whoſe gueſt ſhe ſtill was, 
and without whoſe approbation ſhe - 


never ventured to take any ſtep of 
conſequence, approved of her inelina- 
tion to comply with the ſummons of 
her lawyer, and to undertake the 
voyage; they alſo inſiſted, that her 
ſon and daughter ſhould be left to 
their protection till her return; to 
which arrangement ſhe would gladly 
have conſented, but Montague and 
Emeline choſe to tear themſelves from 
their beloved companions, which was 


L 2 like 
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like the ſeparation of the ſoul from 
the body, rather than ſtay behind, 
when it was poſſible they mght make 
themſelves uſeful to their mother, 
and certain at leaſt, that their perſonal 
attendance would add to her com- 
fort. 5 


— 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. XVI. 


A pettiſh lover A woman firm to her purpoſe— 
Former ſeparations not like the preſent—Cupid 
rocking four infants in his own cradle—T hree 
parents ſinging his lullaby to the old-faſhion- 
ed tune of diſinteręſted approbation. 


% The joys of meeting pay the pangs of parting, 
«« Elſe who could bear it?“ 


T urs was a tender addreſs from 
William Montreville to Emeline Da- 
venport, when he found that all his 
eloquence, united to her own pre- 
poſſeſſion in his favour, were ineffec- 


AAL L 3 | tual 
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tual to weaken thoſe ſweet bands of 
filial affection, by which ſhe was 
drawn to follow the footſteps of her 
mother, 


How obſtinate you are, Emeline ! 
he would ſay to her; is not my fa- 
ther, is not Lady Gertrude, 1s not 
Mrs. Davenport equally anxious that 
you ſhould ſtay behind? And yet you 
will go—yes, you are ſo ſelf-willed, 
that I ſwear I think you would leave 
us, if you were convinced that I 
ſhould not be able to ſurvive your 


abſence. 


Bur I am convinced, ſhe would 
reply, with a forced ſmile and a 
ſuppreſſed ſigh, that nothing fo terri- 

ble 
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ble will happen to you, Mz. Mon- 


treville. 


THAT is more than you have my 
conſent to ſuppoſe, Mi/s Davenport ! 
The particular ftreſs he laid on the 
word Mie, and the angry tone of 
his voice, maſt, I imagine, have 
produced ſome ſudden effect on the 
countenance of her to whom he 
was ſpeaking: or why ſhould he 
add, the moment after, in accents 
of tenderneſs, Emeline! Emeline! is 
this a time for ceremony ?—Juſt as 
I am on the point of loſing you, per- 
haps for ever, I aſk you, dear Eme- 
line! — if this is the ſeaſon you 
make choice of to chill me with 
the freezing appellation of Mr. Mon- 


treville ? 
L4 Ipo 
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I Do not know what was her re- 
ply to this unreaſonable charge, bat 
the ſteadfaſtneſs with which ſhe con- 
tinued to hold her reſolution of going 
with her mother, gave him no cauſe 
to impute to her a wavering mind, 
or inconſtancy of diſpoſition, when 
any of her ſerious duties were to be 
ſupported; and though her abſence 
might make him unhappy, the mo- 
tive which induced it certainly con- 


ſoled him. 


_ MonTacusz DAVENPORT made a 
ſtill greater ſacrifice to filial duty, than 
even his ſiſter, as her paſſions, though 
ſufficiently impreſſed, were not ſo 
violent as his, who lived but 1n the 
preſence of Adelaide, and only ex- 


ited 
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iſted in her abſence. Nothing can 
be imagined by the force of fancy 
ſo lively, ſo tender, ſo intereſting, as 
the adieus of four young people, 
who were about to be ſerioully ſe- 
parated, as I may ſay, for the firſt 
time in their lives They had often, 
it is true, been parted before, but it 
was only for a ſhort time, and no 
water divided them; beſides, when 
William and Montague, who pur- 
ſued their ſtudies together, ſet out 
for the ſchool or college, aſſured that 
the very day and hour was fixed 
when they ſhould return back again, 
their journies were always under- 
taken with light hearts and cheerful 
faces, whilſt the lovely ſiſters of theſe 

L 5 amla- 
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amiable brothers, by the ſame mode 
of anticipation, and feaſting on the 
ſame hope with themſelves, would 
ſtand at their window, or on the ter- 
race, and ſee them gallop down the 
avenue, with no other concern, but 
the fear, that turning often to look 
back, they might be thrown from 
their ſpirited ponies for want of care, 
and get their necks diſlocated ; which 
idea would make them retire out of 
their ſight to talk over, and count up 
exactly, how many months, weeks, 
days, and hours, it would be, before 
theſe dear brothers were to animate 
them again with their welcome pre- 
ſence, How unlike to this ſort of 
ſhort abſence was that with which 

they 


they were now threatened divided 
by the ocean, and without any cer- 
tain termination! 
4 
Ino I have not told my lit- 
tle love tale ſo badly, but that my 
reader has already found out, how 
Cupid, ſuch as fiction repreſents him, 
though truth ſometimes tells us he 
is quite a different ſort of perſon— 
how the Cupid of fiction rocked theſe 
young votaries in his own cradle, 
attended them in all their infantine 
ſports, making a fifth party in their 
innocent paſtimes; and how, now 
that they were advancing to matu- 
rity, he became a deſpot, and hold- 
ing the reins of honour in his hands, 
drove them, for his diverſion, which 
L 6 way 
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way he pleaſed, juſt as it hit his 
whimſical fancy; now feaſting them 
on hope, and now -ſtarving them on 


the very dregs of deſpair. 


StR Thomas and Lady Gertrude 
Montreville ſoon diſcovered what the 
playful deity was about, and inſtead 
of checking his preſumption, as many 
other fathers and mothers might have 
done, where the inequality of fortune 
was ſo conſpicuous; they ſtood the 
moſt delighted of all lookers on, ex- 
cept Mrs. Davenport, who, authoriſed 
by their approbation, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed beheld it with leſs joy than 
themſelves; it muſt be a mother who 
feels like her, that can tell what were 
her ſenſations at the proſpect of ſuch 


T.. 
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defirable alliances for her children; 
ſhe would not have ventured to lift 
up her ſight to ſo bright a view of 
permanent felicity, had it not been 
pointed out to her by the diſintereſt- 
ed and generous parents of William 


and Adelaide. 


Fou the time the ſeparation of 
theſe two families was firſt deter- 
mined upon, laſſitude and heavy op- 
preſſion found their way to the caſtle, 
and took poſſeſſion of all the younger 
part of its inhabitants; the ladies 
could not ſettle themſelves to work, 
to read or to play, they could 
only think, and think only of the 
folitary ages that muſt be endured, 
before the ſame party might meet 
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again, with the ſame inclinations, 
and on the ſame ſpot. The gentle- 
men loſt their uſual reliſh for field 
ſports ; hunting, ſhooting, and crick- 
et, were at an end; one might 
have ſuppoſed they had loſt too their 
bodily ſtrength, or were afraid to 
exert it; every thing fatigued them, 
and the preparations making for 
the voyage more than every thing 

that had fatigued them before; they 
would ſpeak and not know what 
they were ſpeaking about, liſten 
and not hear, throw themſelves 
about on the chairs, and declare, 
though it was early in the month of 
February, that the weather was ſo 
hot it quite unfitted them for all ſorts 


of exerciſe; yet they too could think, 
but 
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but think only of what their miſery 
would be, were it poſſible for them 
to be ſuperſeded in the hearts of Ade- 
laide and Emeline. 
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C HAP. XVII. 


Sympathy a #ind phyſician — Great cordial in ſmall 
tolens, aohen love is the giver — Much ſaid 

about parting, but nat half fo much as might 
have been ſaid, 


Lavy Gert ude, whoſe foul was a 
ſtorehouſe of affeRion and ſympathy, 
ſaw and pitied the anxious fituation 
of her tenderly beloved little circle : 
the next ſtep to obſerving their con- 
cern and ſeeing it with compaſſion 


was to try if it could not be ſoften- 
ed : 
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ed: J want, ſaid ſhe one day to Sir 
Thomas Montreville and Mrs. Da- 
port, for theſe dear children to ex- 
change with each other ſome ſmall 
memento of kindneſs, which may 
act upon them like a taliſman and 
charm away part of that gloom ſo 
common to friends in a ſtate of ſe- 
paration— lt is hard to conceive what 
magic power lies concealed in a ring, 
a locket, or a bracelet, when love is 
the giver ! 780 


BuT much more in a picture, ob- 
ſerved Sir Thomas Nothing leſs 
would have contented me when I 
was a young man, 


You 
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You are in the right, returned 
Lady Gertrude, and I with we were 
provided with as many as would con- 
tent them : we have portraits enough, 
but unfertunately only one miniature 
amongſt us all, and I ſhall think it 
no robbery to ſteal that one from the 
watch of Montague's mother, to hang 
it about the neck of Montague's Ade» 
lalde. 


Mxs. Davenport took the hint, 
and, with a look of ineffable gratitude, 
ſnatched the watch from her ſide, 
and unhooked the picture of her ſon, 
and preſented it to Lady Gertrude, 
who, when the whole party were al- 
ſembled together, with her own hands 

4 tied 
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tied it round the neck of her daugh- 
ter. 


Ex vx had never ſhewn her ugly 
face at the caſtle, yet if the hearts of 
William and Emeline had not been 
ſtrongly barred againſt her, ſhe 
might have found an entrance on 
the preſent occaſion, whilſt Mon- 
tague, the happy Montague, when 
he ſaw his own likeneſs thus diſpoſed 
of, was for a moment almoſt anni- 
hilated by the force of his tranſports ; 
and there certainly was not that object 
on the face of the earth, to whom he 
would have ſaid, I will exchange 
conditions with you. 


Tu other tokens of remembrance: 
choſen 


. — — IIT 


— — 
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cholen by Lady Gertrude, and ex- 


changed by the parties, if not ſo eſti- 
mable as a picture would have been, 
were ſelected with taſte ; a gold chro- 
nologer was preſented by Sir William 
Montreville to Emeline Davenport: 
accept it, ſaid he, as the moſt uſeleſs 
thing I have to beſtow upon you; af- 
ter you have robbed me of yourſelf, 
dates and time, what will they be to 
me but an inſupportable burthen, 
which I ſhall be 88 to get 
rid of 


Ar length the day, ſo fearfully 
dreaded by them all, broke upon 
their heavy eyelids, in real ſplendor 
but imaginary terrors— In vain the 
ſun brightened every object around 
| them 
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them — they could ſee only the 
dews of ſorrow on the checks of each 
other — They metat the breakfaſt table, 
and inſtead of ſaying, What a lovely 
morning ! or, what fine weather we 
ſhall have for our journey to the 
Head, Adelaide cried out, as if na- 
ture herſelf had been eclipſed—Oh! 
how gloomy it is !—Her three aſſo- 
ctates in the tender paſſion were far 
rom contradicting the aſſertion, whilſt 
Lady Gertrude and Mrs. Davenport 
ſmiled on each other, and their ſmiles 
bore a great deal of meaning. | 


Six Thomas Montreville having a 
cold did not get up to ſee them ſet off, 

but they had all been to carry him 
their 
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their adieus before they aſſembled in 
the breakfaſt room: he ſaid a thouſand 
kind things to Montague and Eme- 
line, embraced them as if they had 
been his real, as they were his adopt- 
ed children, bidding them be of good 
checr and expect to find no change 
in the hearts of their friends when 
they returned to the caſtle, If they 
were not able to {peak their gratitude, 
their ſilence more eloquent.y explain- 
ed it. 


HERE comes the hearſe, muttered 
William Montreville, when the tra- 
velling coach, loaded with trunks, 
and piled high with imperials, moved 
ſlowly. up to the door; then, ſnatch- 
0g up his ban and caſting a look on 

Loch! Emeline 
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Emeline that conveyed a volume of 
expreſſions, he would, coward like, 

have fled from that tremendous mon- 

ſter, a laſt farewel: but Lady Gertrude 

called him back to aſſiſt the ladies to 
their carriage; he was too dutiful to 

refuſe the command, and too much 

agitated to know what he did—ſo- 
without aſking them if they were 

ready to go, he returned, drew a hand 

of each under his arm, and dragged 
them along, as if he had been going 
to their execution or his own. 


EMELINE ſo contrived, that her 
tears were concealed by a gauze veil, 
but could think of no ſubterfuge to 
prevent her ſobs from penetrating 
the ears of William, from whence 

Its they 
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they found a beaten tract to his heart, 
and gave him back what he ſeemed 
to have loſt, the powers of articula- 
tion. Deareſt Emeline! he cried, this 
generous compaſſion ſhall be the 
pledge of your fidelity does it not 
promiſe for you, that Montreville 
ſhall not be forgotten? 


Ir does! it does! ſaid ſhe, and 
ſeated herſelf by her mother. 


_ WuiLsT this ſcene was paſſing, by 
the ſide of the carriage, Adelaide, 
who had, unobſerved, followed her 
dear companion Emeline as far as 
the door, but, incapable of an effort 
ſo great as ſeeing thoſe friends depart - 
whom ſhe wiſhed ever to retain, haſ- 
2 tily 
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tily turned back to the room they had 
Juſt quitted, followed by Montague 
Davenport.—In all the torture of ex- 
quiſite agony he threw himſelf on his 
knees before her: O God! he ex- 
claimed, what is to be my fate? — 
what may not happen in this dread- 
ful ſeparation? — what is it that 
makes me tremble for the future? 


Miss Montreville ſeemed over- 
whelmed with forebodings, dark as 
his own, and, uttering, a deep ſigh, 
caſt herſelf on the boſom of her mo- 
ther. | 291 


Go, my beſt Montague, ſaid Lady 
Gertrude, and carry with you the 
certainty of being beloved — but do 
Vol. II. M aot 
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not ſtay now to diſtreſs us with your 
regrets — have you not perceived 
hat we are unequal to the taſk of 
combating even with our own? 


Isk, I fee my error, ſaid he, and 
roſe haſtily, as if he had that mo- 
ment recallected her tender frame 
was not made to ſuſtain the weight of 
his real and imaginary ſorrows. Yes, 
he added, with a fervency of devo- 
tion, God will protect the angel I am 
Forcing myſelf to quit, and God will 
bleſs you, deareſt, kindeſt Lady Ger- 
trude :—he reſpectfully kiſſed the 
hands of both, as he ſaid theſe few 
words; and, without expecting a re- 
ply, followed his mother and fiſter, 
Who were waiting for him in the 
Wo | . caniage, 
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carriage, at the door of which ſtood 
William Montreville, in a ſituation 
not more enviable than his own, 


_ MonTacves threw his arm over 
the ſhoulder of his perturbated friend, 
as his foot reſted on the ſtep—Fare- 
well, dear Montreville '—Farewell,. 
dear Davenport !—Take care of Ade- 
laide,—Take care of Emeline—were 
all the words that they did or per- 
haps could utter; and in a few ſhort 
moments, the dejected travellers were 
beyond the view of thoſe eyes by 
which they were eagerly purſued. 


 Havins circumſtantially explain- 
ed not only the Davenports' depar- 
ture, but alſo their reaſons for depart- 

M 2 ing, 
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ing, and drawn a picture which ex- 
hibits the laſt adieus of four innocent 
hearts, impreſſed with mutual kind- 
nes for each other, pre-deterinined 
by fate to laſt as long as their mutual 
exiſtence laſted ; I thalF take up my 
Rory where I ig it down, after the 
interment of the poor Adelaide, and 
a little after that period when Lady 
Gertrude, as ſhe lay on the bed of 
hcknefs, aſked her fon if he had in- 
formed the Davenports of their com- 
mon inisfortune. 


I am now going to Dublin; and if, 
reader, you are inclined to follow me 
there, you ſhall fee, not what you 
fee every day, ſcenes of diſſipation, 
or fpectacles of delight - but having 
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no printed hand-bills to deliver at 
the door, if you would know what is 
to be known, you muſt go with me 
into the exhibition chamber, and there 
your curioſity will be gratified. 


Tus is the way to it. 


Mor rTACGUE DAVENPORT. did not 
hear of Miſs Montreville's intended 
excurſion to the continent with that 
humble ſubmiſſion to the caprice of 
his deſtiny, as beſpoke him either ſa- 
tisfied or contented : many a heavy 
ſigh; many a ſleepleſs night did the 
intelligence coſt him; he was not 
afraid of finding a rival, in a native 
of the country to which ſhe was go- 
ins, but he was afraid of ſomething, 

> M 3 he 
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he could hardly tell what. He 
thought of the number of fine young 
men in his own iſland, who purſue. 
the ſame track for improvement —it. 
was impoſſible they ſhould not meet 
with his idol, and it was more than 
impoſſible that they ſhould ſee her 
without trying to diſpoſſeſs him of 
the place he held in her affections: 
in ſhort, if he was not jealous of ſha- 
dows, they at leaſt created him a. 
thouſand. fancied difficulties, and he- 
became a ſecond Don Quixote in 
trying to vanquiſh them—But. all his 
efforts to ſubdue the demons of ſup- 
polition might at laſt have been fruit- 
| lefs, had not his hopes been capitally 


_ . reinforced. by the arrival of another 


packet from England, with the agree- 
able 
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able news that Sir Thomas Montre- 
ville had ſet aſide his former inter- 
diction of writing, and that he was 
now at liberty to correſpond with his. 
daughter. 


Wnokvrk ſuppofe that he did 
not receive this indulgence with 
tranſports of gratitude, would not de- 
ſerve a ſimilar gratification, if their 
ſituation demanded it. — Montague 
felt himſelf on this occaſion almoſt 
as much. obliged to the parents of his. 
Adelaide, as when they graciouſly: 
promiſed him, that at the end of two 
years they ſhould be united to each 
other in thoſe ſtrong and tender 
bands that cannot be diſſevered. 


THAT 
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THAT alarming ſilence which had 
preceded the accounts of Miſs Mon- 
treville's deceaſe in a foreign land, 
was not confined to the caſtle, but 
had been extended to Ireland. Dur- 
ing hve weeks no letter arrived there 
to Montague, his mother, or his ſiſ- 
ter; the two latter drooped with ap- 
prehenſion, but carefully hid their 
fears from the diſtracted lover, who, 
like the Spartan boy, concealed, un- 
der the cloke of fortitude, the ſharp- 
teeth of an enemy that was eating: 
out his vitals. I will wait, ſaid he 
to his mother, the arrival of one more 
packet: the wind is now favourable, 
ſo may be my fortune; otherwiſe” 
J muſt-have your permiſſion to ſeek 

. 5 my 
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my happineſs from whence only it 


can be derived—I will go to Ade- 


laide—I will. find her out wherever 
ſhe is—IF faithful, you will ſoon ſee 
me again If ſhe has forgotten me 
there he ſtopped—then added, O 
God, there is no ſtate of ſuch irritat- 
ing torture as a ſtate of ſuſpenſe! 


© Havixe ſettled. his mind that 1 no- 
thing but hearing from Miſs Mon- 
treville ſhould prevent him croſſing 
over to the continent in purſuit of 
her, he bore about his, anxiety ſo 
philoſophically, that it was no where 
to be diſcovered, except by ſtarts, 
ſuch as J juſt now inſtanced, in ſunk- 
eyes, high beating pulſe, feveriſh 
heats, 
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beats, and a ſallowneſs not natural ta 
his complexion, 


Tur guarded letter written to 
Mrs. Davenport by Sir William, to 
announce the death of his ſiſter, 
was not the channel by which they 
firſt became acquainted with their 
misfortune. Swift are the pinions 
ö charged with woe, and too ſwift ar- 
rived the expected packet in the bay 
of Dublin The family are aſſembled 
at breakfaſt the Engliſh papers, as 
uſual, brought into the room: Mon- 
tague, ſtarting from his chair, inquires: 
if there are no letters the ſervant 
ſays there are none, lays down the- 
Papers, and retires. | 


L caw 
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T cAN bear it no longer—cried 

the impatient lover of Adelaide.— 

Mother, ſiſter, if you have diſpatches 

to ſend by me, get them ready te- 

day, for te-morrow I ſhall not be in 
this country. 


I know your intentions, ſaid Mrs, 
Davenport, and do not mean to op- 
poſe them; all I aſk is, that you 
will firſt go to the caſtle, and conſult 
with Lady Gertrude: it is a com- 
pli ment her goodneſs to you has made 
indiſpenſable; you owe it alſo to 
the delicacy of her daughter's ſitu- 

ation. 


I know it, I know it, he replied, 
and will do nothing without Lady 
Ger- 


. 
x 
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Gertrude's conſent—the will not re- 
fuſe it—her heart is too much like 
your own to bid me deſiſt from find- 
ing out what is become of Ade- 
daide, | | 


| END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 
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